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THE GIFT HORSE’S MOUTH 
Te great American process of deliberation on Paris figures made by the Harriman Committee can aid on the scale and on the terms 


the programme of aid to Europe has begun, with 
the usual result that the general public on both 
sides of the Atlantic is utterly confused as to 
what is seriously proposed and what is said to 
impress “the boys back home.” It is difficult 
to calculate from ihe figures put forward by Mr. 
Marshall on Monday, or from those of the Har- 
riman Report, just how much long-term aid is 
likely: to- reach Europe. The programme seems 
unlikely to cover more than, say, two-thirds of 
the original deficit estimated by the Paris Con- 
ference, though the contributions made by loans 
from the International Bank are not yet pre- 
cisely stated. But in any case it is evident that 
a very large amount is involved, and that it can 


@ only be given by some sacrifice on the part of 


the American people in the way of continued 
shortages and no reduction in taxes. In these 
circumstances it was to be expected that close 
and detailed American supervision of the aid 
would be stipulated. Though the Secretary of 
State’s proposals on this point are not very clear, 
there will probably be an American “economic 
ambassador” in every recipient country, whose 
function will be to see that the aid is not squan- 
dered, as well as to represent the needs of that 
country before the central American body admin- 
istering European aid. 

The functions of this economic ambassador will 
be vastly increased if the proposal that most of 
the American aid should be paid for in local cur- 
rency and put into blocked accounts for 
special purposes, is carried out. The Herter Com- 
mittee proposed that he should be virtually re- 
sponsible for the capital investment of these 
funds. This might be logical, but it would give 
the Americans responsibility in the eyes of Euro- 
peans for any major failures of economic policy. 
Many governments might be only too glad to 
ascribe slowness of recovery to an outside and 
non-elected authority. For the speed of recovery 
is a8 important as recovery itself. 

Few Western European political systems can 
survive many more years of scraping the bottom 
ot the barrel. That is why the drastic cuts in the 


have caused consternation, and why criticism is 
likely to fasten on the State Department's insist- 
ence-that aid should be based on bi-lateral agree- 
ments, not on the collective plan outlined in Paris. 
If American. aid is to be purely. for - relief 
and not for recovery the whole constructive 
approach of the original Harvard speech will be 
lost. It is, however, only fair to say that Mr. 
Marshall’s proposals to Congress have once again 
stressed the concept of recovery, and distin- 
guished it from the interim aid of $600 millions 
to France, Italy and Austria, and the $500 millions 
to be voted for “occupation costs” in Germany, 
Korea and China. The Secretary of State is 
doubtless informed, as Congress is probably not, 
that if insufficient aid is given to Western Europe, 
and restoration of the 1938 standards is delayed 
beyond 1950, the countries of Eastern Europe 
will have won the race of recovery, and the mag- 
netism of success will be on their side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Harriman Committee criticises the Paris 
Report as unduly optimistic in its plans for capital 
expansion, and recommends heavy cuts—includ- 
ing a curtailment of shipbuilding. Its attitude ex- 
poses it to the charge that it does not desire to 
promote European recovery on lines competitive 
with American industries and services. The State 
Department does not express agreement with the 
Committee in this respect, but cuts—in steel and 
machinery—are likely to be made because of the 
unavailability of export surpluses in America. So 
the Sixteen Nations are faced with the likelihood 
that the most constructive parts of their recovery 
plan, on which the whole production expan- 
sion programme was based, may prove imprac- 
ticable. In the circumstances, there may be a 
general disposition to throw the plans of co- 
operation conceived at Paris overboard, blame the 
Americans for their failure, and indulge in an un- 
seemly squabble for places in the queue to re- 
ceive American hand-outs as an alternative to 
still lower immediate standards of living. 

This would be defeatism. If Congress pro- 
poses, it,is for Europe to dispose. If Ameri- 


requested at Paris is not. forthcoming, the need 
for close co-operation between the Sixteen 
Nations, especially in the matter of steel-produc- 
tion and capital expansion, is greater, not less. A 
further lesson to be derived from the Marshall 
proposals is that we must make still greater efforts 
to free ourselves from that dependence on trans- 
atlantic markets which is the root, not merely 
of our troubles, but of the inflation which is afflict- 
ing America. Since all we can now expect from 
the United States is a selective programme of 
relief, based mainly on estimates of American 
strategic advantage, it becomes more than ever 
necessary to press on with plans for expanding 
our trade with Eastern Europe, and thus helping 
to restore, as far as possible, the economic unity 
of the Continent. 


Big Four Dissension © 


Since failure at the Foreign Ministers’ forth- 
coming conference is now taken for granted, and 
by some of the participants even desired, agree- 
ment at the preliminary discussions at Lancaster 
House was equally impossible. Disagreement is 
now recorded on all issues except perhaps the 
agenda for November 25th. When the Ministers 
meet, the two main topics before them will be the 
Austrian and German treaties. The public has 
little information about the issues in Austria, 
apart from the clear reluctance of the occupying 
Powers to move out, and the quarrel about 
reparations and the Soviet seizure of oilfields. 
The only reliable account we have seen of the 
situation in Austria is a document published by 
the Union of Democratic Control (34, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1) which deals with the frontier 
problem, the Yugoslav claims for reparations, 
“German assets” in Austria, and compensation 
for Allied property. By way of contrast, the 
public mind is confused by the quantity of con- 
flicting material about Allied disagreements on 
Germany. All the four Powers are seeking ways 
of putting the blame on others. The Americans 
are alarmed that Russia may propose that all 















which can be more easily controlled by the Allies. 
This the Western Allies regard as a for Ger- 
man favour and for a government in which 


head-on collision is apparently as certain on such 
issues as reparations, denazification, and the 
Ruhr as it is on the constitutional problem. 


Mr. Bevin and Partition 


As we suggested last week, the Americans and 
Russians at Lake Success are steadily narrowing 
their disagreements on the methods of enforcing 
partition in Palestine. ee 
as the date on which British forces i cease 
to be responsible for law and order. Since com- 
plete evacuation could hardly be finished in under 
a year, this must mean that the British 
would be disengaged and concentrated in 
£5 million barracks now being completed at Gaza. 
These barracks and the huge R.AF. station at 
Lydda are part ofthe equipment which we shall 
have to leave behind in this strange a 
Dunkirk. What troops will replace the British? 
Certainly not Russian or American. The most 
hopeful proposal is still a police force composed 
ef contingents from the smaller Powers. If this 
were accepted and if there were even passive co- 
‘operation from Mr. Bevin, partition could now 
be carried through with a minimum of confusion. 
But will this be forthcoming from Mr. Bevin, who 
is so far only on record as refusing to participate 
in partition? In a despatch from Jerusalem last 
Wednesday, published in the News Chronicle, 
Geoffrey Hoare foreshadowed the consequences 
ef the present proposal to withdraw without 
handing over to Arab and Jewish authorities. It 
would mean that we should end our 25 years in 
Palestine by quite deliberately destroying every- 
thing which we have built. 


Siamese Mussolini 


The military coup d’état in Siam last week-end 

uts into power again the Siamese “ Mussolini,” 
Marshal Pibul Songgram. He was one of the 
original promoters of the coup d'état in 1932 and 
was Prime Minister during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. It was in that capacity that he declared war 
on the Allies, although he had long been known 
for his pro-Japanese sympathies. After the 
Japanese surrender he was held under house 
arrest whilst evidence was being collected for the 
War Crimes Commission; he was then released 
on the order of the Bangkok High Court after the 
signing of the Peace Treaty with Britain. It had 
been suspected that he would stage a come-back, 
relying on his influence in the Army; and his forces 
had obviously been well trained to take over 
control of transport communications and broad- 
casting in Bangkok. The Prime Minister, 
Dhamrong Nawasawat, is believed to be in hiding, 
and so, too, is Luang Pradit, the Elder Statesman 
of Siam, who came to this country on a goodwill 
mission last December. Both men had the repu- 
tation of being democrats, and Dhamrong worked 
hard to lower the cost of living and to inject a 
certain measure of honesty into a corrupt adminis- 
tration. The new Premier, Luang Kavid 
Abhaiwongse, appointed by Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, who has placed himself at the head 
of a Military Council, held the same. post under 
the Japanese and has considerable personal 
interests in rice. The coup marks a violent turn 
to the Right in Siam, and will no doubt provoke 
a corresponding resistance from the Left. ° 


The New Statesman: end Nation, November 1S, 1947 
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will cause much ill-feeling and do little to correct 
mal-distribution of labour. Without universal re- 
registration and the help of the police (which Mr. 
Isaacs insists he does not mean to invoke) there 
is little hope of netting the real spivs—a doubtful 
source of recruitment to industry in any case. As 
for the “ unoccupied ” well-to-do, if they feel that 
they are threatened with direction to useful and 
unpleasant labour—e.g., on the land—all they 
need do is promptly to become “occupied” in 
any of a hundred unessential jobs which carry 
exemption from registration. 


The Electoral Swing 


The recent Gallup Poll in the News Chronicle 
surveying the general feeling of the electorate, 
when taken in conjunction with the results of 
the municipal elections, provides valuable material 
for political stocktaking. An interesting analysis, 
in the letter published on another page from Mr. 
Geoffrey Bing, M.P., shows that there are lessons 
to be learned from it by Socialists, Conservatives 
and Liberals alike. For the Liberals it would 
appear that there is as yet no hope of their being 
an important factor in the next Parliament. The 
present swing is not sufficient to bring them more 
than two or three additional seats at the most. 
The Conservatives, too, have less justification for 
optimism than the original figures for the muni- 
cipal elections might have warranted. Although 
only 40 per cent. of the Gallup sample openly 
supported the Government, previous between- 
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PARLIAMENT : The Churchill Touch 


imto a 
between the will of a free people and the dictatorial 
incompetence of a little gang of place-sceking, parti- 


to the eternal and unchanging canons of successful 
propaganda: never yary your central theme, how- 
ever irrelevant it is to the facts under discussion; 
contrive on every subject and every day to associate 
your opponents with a few simple bad ideas and your 
friends with a few simple good ideas. By endless, but 
infinitely varied repetition, you can thus create a 

itical atmosphere in which the elector will. believe 

» since black is white and twice two is. five, he 
has a simple and patriotic choice between native good 
and alien evil. Mr. Ede and the Prime Mimister, as 
usual, found no difficulty in scoring points against 
Mr. Churchill in the Chamber; but once again it was 
Mr. ill who had won the ear of the public. 
the Parliament Act into another 
Breugelesque detail on his grand altar piece—the 


: 


ing board for an appeal in simple and stirring terms 
to the public imagination. 

The Overseas Development Resources Bill pro- 
voked little argument. In a careful, explanatory 
speech Strachey laid considerable stress on the benc- 
fit to be derived from the Bill by the colonial peoples, 
no doubt in order to offset some of his Department's 
previous propaganda which had laid more emphasis 
on the exploitation of the Colonies for our own benc- 
fit. Ivor Thomas spoke interestingly enough on the 
problems involved to obtain sympathy for his new 
positoin below the gangway. He perhaps slightly over- 
stretched himself, in demanding a ceiling for salaries, 
when he said, “In these days of austerity let us be 
austere together, and let austerity start at the top. 
I suggest we make £5,000 a year the standard .. .” 
Rees-Williams, his successor, was competent and 
vigorous, and his success, together with that of Calla- 
ghan, was one of the encouraging features of the week. 

Puneas Inc. 
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DECISIONS ADJOURNED 


Mr. patton would doubtless claim that in the 


are balanced in the scales of fiscal justice by a 
doubled tax on industrial profits. Moreover, in 
terminating the price-subsidies on leather, cotton 
and wool, and announcing that this year’s level 
of food subsidies is a top-limit, the Chancellor 
has wobbled, in principle, from the sound policy 
of maintaining stability of “essential” prices. But 
there has been no capitulation. By refusing, at 
any rate for the present, to cut the total figure 
of existing subsidies, Mr. Dalton has stoutly re- 
jected the evil advice that he should curb in- 
flation by soaking the poor; and, in deciding 
against any addition to duties on tobacco or ex- 
tension of the range of purchase tax on consumer 
goods, he has, on the whole, resisted demands for 
“rationing by the purse.” 

Praise for the Chancellor may be mingled with 
some slight bewilderment. Was this the sort of 
Crisis Budget which the Cabinet (to whom the 
domestic consumer of electricity seemingly owes 
thanks for a last-minute reprieve) had in mind 
before the municipal elections pointed to the risks 
of unpopular measures, and the T.U.C. left Min- 
isters in no doubt as to working-class reactions 
to a planned increase of 10-15 per cent. in the cost 
of living? Was it worth while to take next April 


by the forelock in order to add £48 millions to 
this year’s £3,450 millions of budgeted Revenue? 
And has the imposition of this limited dose of 


- fresh taxation on consumption, which will bring 


in only £208 millions in a full year, any important 
bearing either on inflation or the execution of 
the “all for export” Cripps Plan? In referring 
to the new betting taxes—a welcome source of in- 
come from which future Budgets might well draw 
much ampler grist—Mr. Dalton said in his broad- 
cast that he was taxing football pools in the hope 
of securing from them the release of workpeople 
who could be more productively employed. We 
see little justification for this hope: prizes at 90 
per cent. of their present level will still be suffi- 
ciently attractive; and, on the dog tracks, some 
betting may shift from totes to bookies. Simi- 
larly, purchase taxes which are stiff, but not pro- 
hibitive, will not do much to prevent labour being 
diverted from export manufacture. Dalton’s Mild 
is not Cripps’ Bitter. 

The Chancellor argued, plausibly, that a sup- 
plementary Budget should avoid complexity; and 
he hinted that between now and next April he 
would study means to “ re-adjust” the tax burden 
so as to afford needed reliefs and greater incen- 
tives. By that time, we agree, he should have a 
clearer view of future national resources (earned 
or likely to be lent) and of the trend of world 
prices. In the name of simplicity, however, he 
has adjourned many big decisions. He hinted 
that he would again budget for a surplus to keep 
inflationary tendencies firmly in check, and he 
spoke hopefully of reduced expenditure on De- 
fence. But, though he referred in his speech to 
continuing gross inequalities of incomes and 
needs, he gave no indication whether he realises 
that an “energising” Budget cannot be framed 
without a levy on accumulated wealth. 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


I. Anglo-American Strategy 


W uy does political controversy nearly always 
rage most fiércely round issues which are already 
dead or irrelevant? To-day, for instance, we are 
still arguing the merits of the Bevin policy 
although that policy was bankrupted last March, 
when America had to take over British respon- 
sibilities in Greece and Turkey. The real issue 
is what shall replace it. 

The Bevin policy grew naturally out of the 
Churchillian concept of an Anglo-American 
entente, which developed during the war. It 
assumed that the fifty-fifty Anglo-American 
partnership could be continued in peacetime. 
The English-speaking peoples would stand, like 
a two-headed Janus, protecting the world from 
aggression. While America assumed huge new 
commitments across the Pacific, Britain would 
retain the major responsibility for the Atlantic, 
Western Europe, the Mediterranean, and the 
Middle East, just as she had done during the 
war. The discontinuance of Lend-Lease, which 
had provided the economic basis for equality 
between America and Britain, would be balanced 
by the Loan to Britain. This would be sufficient 
to see her through the awkward period before the 
restoration of multilateral trade enabled her once 
again to reach solvency. 

Some of us from the first were doubtful whether 
the status allotted to Britain by this policy could 
possibly be sustained. In the debate on the 
amendment to the King’s Speech last November 
I argued that we could not carry the foreign com- 
mitments involved in the acceptance of a two-bloc 
world; if we tried to do so, we should go the way 
of France after the last war. For many months 
the Keep Left group has urged that, together 
with France, we should opt out of the ideological 
war, and seek to develop a European policy 
designed ultimately to create an independent and 
united Europe. 

These ideas were dismissed as impracticable; 





our stress on the need for an immediate reduction 
of the armed forces in order to strengthen our 
economy’ was written off as defeatism; and our 
demand for a drastic curtailment of our overseas 
commitmenis, especially in Germany, the Levant 
and the Middle East, was turned down as entail- 
ing the sacrifice of “vital British interests.” 
Even so late as the Margate Conference, Mr. 
Bevin still seemed confident that the status, 
claimed for Britain by Churchill during the war, 
could be maintained after it, in a world riven by 
American-Russian conflict. 

But card votes cannot change the laws of 
history. This particular controversy has been 
settled by events. Having clung on for two years, 
during which he was still free to scale down our 
commitments as a deliberate act of will, Mr. 
Bevin is now forced to abandon them by sheer 
force of economic circumstance. Having im- 
perilled our domestic reconstruction and export 
drive, through the size of our overseas spending, 
we are now compelled to cut our losses by an 
economic crisis which his policy has vastly aggra- 
vated. Choosing guns instead of margarine, we 
are now in sight of being deprived of both. 

What is often overlooked is the effect in 
America of this surrender to circumstance. Our 
illusions of grandeur were readily accepted by 
the U.S.A., which for obvious reasons .was 
unwilling to accept new commitments in Europe 
and the Middle East. The collapse of the policy 
based on those illusions precipitated a crisis in 
Washington which resulted in the Truman 
Doctrine. In order to justify to Congress the 
assumption of new and unwelcome responsibilities 
in Greece and Turkey, the President had to pro- 
claim the ideological war and so to intensify 
the conflicts and divisions which prevent a restora- 
tion of British and European economy. When we 
complain of the Truman Doctrine, we must 
realise that it is a direct consequence of the 





- 383 
vacuum caused by the collapse of British policy. 
It is sheer waste of time to indulge in recrimina- 
tions about past mistakes. The job now is to 
work out a policy commensurate with our 
strength and in accordance with the realitics of 
American and Russian power politics. What we 
cannot afford is to continue to base our foreign 
policy on illusions. 

The choice before-us is well defined in a 
pamphlet by the Fabian International Bureau.* 
We can (1) join the Russian camp, (2) join the 
American camp, or (3) seek to form a group 
independent of both blocs. 

As both Mr. Woolf and Mr. Ewer agree, the 
first of these choices is not practical politics. 
Western Europe, for some years to come, will be 
dependent on economic assistance from the New 
World; and anyway, the subordination of Britain 
to Russian policy is an intolerable idea. We are 
therefore left with the alternative between an 
American policy and a European policy. 

This dilemma is debated at length in the 
Fabian pamphlet, Mr. Woolf pleading his case 
for an independent policy, and Mr. Ewer respond- 
ing with a slashing defence of Bevinism. Both 
show a welcome recognition that the choice is 
not between good and evil, but between the 
greater and the lesser evil; and they would 
probably agree that they have posed the dilemma 
rather than answered it. Their aim is not to 
score points but to stimulate serious discussion. 

Mr. Ewer advocates the acceptance of a 
modified form of the Truman Doctrine as the 
basis for British policy. He believes that to 
win “the cold war” and induce the Russians tc 
make an overall settlement, we must maintain “a 
close, purely defensive association between Britain 
and America.” 

It is important to see what such an association 
involves for both Britain and America. A defen- 
sive alliance, in order to be effective, must be 
world-wide. Its aim must be to prevent Russian 
expansion by the threat that, if it happened in 
one area, the war would immediately spread 
to others. Suppose, then, that Russian aggres- 
sion took place in Korea. Under this policy, we 
must be prepared immediately to open up Wes- 
tern Europe and the Middle East as new fronts. 
_ It is no use arguing that the aim of the policy 
is to prevent a war and not to win it. “Collective 
security” cannot be mere bluff. It must involve 
actual preparation for the emergency which it 
seeks to prevent. If Britain enters such a defen- 
sive association, she must be prepared to honour 
her word to America, if the bluff is called. ; 

Advocates of this policy—including Mr. Ewer 
—tride away from their critics with taunts of 
“appeasement.” But they should realise that, 
this time, we in Western Europe might find our- 
selves in the position of the Czechs in 1938. For 
what guarantee have we, not of ultimate libera- 
tion, but of immediate American assistance in 
defeating the Red Army? That is a question 
which any responsible British statesman must put 
to Mr. Marshall before he can think of accept- 
ing for Britain the exposed strategic position 
which such a “collective security” system 
involves. 

In a notable series of articles, Mr. Lippmann 
has raised this issue from the American point 
of view. Would America be wise to assume the 
unlimited financial and military commitments 
involved in an ideological war of indefinite dura- 
tion? Is she prepared to feed for ten years the 
western half of a divided Germany? And to 
supply the colossal capital required to make it 
a going concern? Is she ready to replace British 
with American troops in Greece, or to assume 
the major role in holding the Middle East against 
Russian infiltration? And is she ready to do all 
these things in addition to her vast Far Eastern 
commitments in “the cold war” against Com- 
munism? A British statesman must ask these 
questions even more urgently than an American 
commentator, before he accepts the idea of a 


* Foreign Policy by Leonard Woolf, with a critical 
comment by W. N. Ewer. Fabian Publications, 2s. 














“ defensive association” with America. For the 
real danger of appeasement is that we may build 
a “collective security” 


Hitler to start the war was the 
un- 


hs have learnt a lesson 
we could study that lesson with profit. 

What is surprising is that, whereas Mr. Woolf 
and Mr. Ewer both make a of 
Russian policy and Russian motives (and do not 
markedly disagree in their diagnosis 
to assume American foreign policy 
calculable and reliable. But whereas. it is 
easier to forecast Russian policy than 
ness with the Russians, exactly the 
true of the U.S.A. We can talk to the Americans 
and do business with them, but it is almost im- 
possible to forecast American policy from month 
to month. Indeed, the Constitution and the 
social structure of America rule out a foreign 
policy, in the European sense of those words. 

To say this is not to criticise America, 
record a vitally relevant fact about 
democracy. There can be no guarantee of a 
coritinuity of foreign policy except in wartime 
and under a strong President. All we can know 
is that every Administration must avoid any and 
every foreign commitment which it is 
to avoid, even if by so doing it may endanger 
vital national interests. American foreign policy 
will always be the lowest common denominator 
of the conflicting pressure groups within the 
nation. 

A sober study of the American scene, therefore, 
should make us pause before we accept the risks 
involved in a formal or informal entente. Are 
we ourselves prepared, for instance, automatically 
to involve Western Europe in a Far Eastern con- 
flict? Are we sure that, if we do expose our- 
selves in this way, the necessary military aid will 
be immediately forthcoming? Or is this new policy 
to be based, as its predecessor was, on mutual 
illusions? ‘Whatever else the Russians may be, 
they are not innocents at the political poker table. 

ey know a phoney when they meet one. The 
most certain way of provoking a shooting war is 
to proclaim a cold war without calculating the cost. 

Moreover, if we want, as we all want, to re- 
build Anglo-American relations on solid founda- 
tions, we must clear up these issues here and 
now. We are told that no political conditions 
will be attached to the Marshall aid programme. 
But there is an acute danger that the giver and 
the recipients will have quite different ideas about 
the unwritten conditions implicit m the pro- 
gramme. If Western Europe accepts it, as de- 
signed to enable us to achieve genuine political 
independence between the blocs, and if Congress 
votes it as a method of buying bases for anti- 
Russian operations in an emergency, no one will 
benefit from the misunderstanding except the 
Russians. Far better, even at the risk of reducing 
the amount of aid voted by Congress, to face 
these difficulties frankly in discussion between 
the two democracies than to receive the aid, as 
we received the loan, in a fog of mutual mistrust. 

R. H. S. Crossman 
(To be continued.) 


BRITISH DESIGNS AND 
COLONIAL DOUBTS 


T umes are certainly on the move in the Empire. 
Parliament has agreed to the creation of two 
powerful colonial development corporations with 
capital resources of {150 millfmns, and the 
Governors of ten African colonies have met in 
London. to discuss the political and econcmic 
future of Africa—the first time in history that 
such a conference has been called. 

It is, of course, all part of the same process-— 
the dissolution of the old concept of Empire, 
whereby millions were pressed down in subjec- 
tion, and neglected or exploited according to the 
whims and pockets of private capitalists. One 
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thovement? Or is it the force of 
economic adversity? The argument is a barren 
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cause motives are mixed. Economic 
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to work. there are ways ways of grap- 
eS a Under a Government with 
sympathy for the colonial “ colonial 
development” would have ded a glorious 
ba cee eg ghiorttan: oye thes penne 
oday, in our own sincerity, we are 
Fe a Was ccs oe 
things That confidence was written large 
over the official spokesmen for the Overseas 
sets up two new public corporations. 
draw on Treasury Funds up to £150 millions, has 
the object of developing the i 
larly the primary resources—of the Colonies; it 
will be administered under the authority of the 
Colonial Secretary. The Overseas Food 
tion, with £50 millions at its disposal, will be 
auier toe Guadetlian of tectapatls ant oats to whe 
mote not in 
Colonies, but ial men- 
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tion was made of Australia. Its first job will be 
to take over the East African j 


not welcome it with open arms? Because the 
disquieting fact is there—and no irritation. about 
“ wnreasonableness 


” will wave it away— 


foreign we do to inspire 
that which—let us face it bluntly—is 
not ours? 
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painting your, admittedly shabby, walls in the best 
of taste, for your own good—particularly if it 
happens to be for his own good, too? i 
analogy is not quite fair, but it is how it looks 
to the colonial people. 

The second cause for suspicion is the con- 


_ Governments might 
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guarantee it will take time before the con- 
goods in exchange pour into colonial 
r a who have produced 


ment 

cated minds if, while the fats came on to our 
markets, the corresponding textiles and pots and 
pans from Britain failed to appear, because they 
ee ee ee 
Not a dangerously inflationary situa- 
tion , but confidence would have been 
and co-operation lost. 
third point of ty from the angle of 
the intelligent colonial is that, unless he is in 
control, how can he be certain what future British 
with these mighty instrvu- 
ments? Perhaps, with Labour in power, they may 
act beneficently, guagantee good: prices, protect 
the workers—but we all know the story of 
Frankenstein. . . 

The, mere enumeration of these suspicions 
t delicate handling is needed, how a 
_as well as an economic, approach is 
if our good intentions—and they are good 
intentions—are not to miscarry. It is a pity, there- 
fore, that the Ministry of Food is running the 
groundnuts scheme. No doubt there were cr- 
onal necessities which led to this arrange- 
ment, but the psychological effect or?the colonials 
is bound to be bad. (“British food—that’s all 
they care about.”) And the officials of that de- 
partment, 
more 
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whose whole job in life is to secure 

food for Britain as cheaply as possible, can 

pe arn a a OD per- 
ties—one for handling foreign food supplics 

and striking hard bargains; another for buying 


ent—and they will certainly not hesitate 10 
i Not‘all these representatives 
are elected by direct ballot as we know it here, 
and i East African lands and in N. 
Rhodesia there are no African representatives at 
That deficiency, too, will undoubtedly draw 
forth caustic comment when the time comes. But 
it is as far as we have yet gone, and one can 
take a safe bet that most of those who do come 
will not pull their punches. They will give us 
just that corrective we need in case we should be 


right and left—that everything in the colonia! gar. 
den is lovely. 
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There may be more point to the charge that potato 
rationing, which is now the only alternative to 
complete exhaustion of stocks by February, was 
applied belatedly, after too much had gone into 
feed or black market hoards.. If so, the delay 


as needless austerity. Where, perhaps, Strachey is 
vulnerable is in his continued reliance on com- 
petition in the greengrocery trade to keep prices 
in hand. This week’s soaring prices of alterna- 
tive root vegetables, such as swedes, carrots and 
parsnips, make one wonder whether he has not 
erred in deciding, so far, against the reimposition 
of price controls. Politically, however, what is 
probably most important is that, without stop- 
ping to think much about rights and wrongs, the 
public seems disposed to resent potato rationing 
just as if Mr. Strachey were making a personal 
corner in potatoes or applying austerity for 
austerity’s sake. The fact that people who have 
good stocks of potatoes, or grow them in their 
gardens, can nevertheless draw the ration makes 
urban housewives particularly bitter. The fact 
is that, with every fresh shortage that is revealed, 
new “ privileged” classes emerge. We shall soon 
be divided into those who have a rent-controiled 
house, a large patch of potatoes, supplementary 
allowances of petrol and those who are denied 
by Providence these economic advantage:. 
* * * 

A traitor, says Warwick, to calm the Bishop of 
Beauvais in Bernard Shaw’s St. foan, means in 
our language “one who is not altogether devoted 
to our British interests.” That is exactly how Mr. 
Churchill used the word in his reckless speech on 
Burma in the House of Commons. Reputable 
Tories shared with Liberal and Labour men a 
sense of shame that this old gentleman, once so 
high in national esteem, should apparently desire 
to wreck our relations with independent Burma. 
They pointed out that if the men who have 
emerged at the top in the countries of South-East 
Asia are “traitors,” then George Washington, 
Michael Collins and General Smuts, also deserve 
the name. They, too, fought for their own 
countries against foreign domination. Aung San, 
who was murdered in company with his Cabinet, 
was willing to join with any force through which 
his country’s liberation could be achieved. He 
took sides with the Japanese who were throwing 
the British out of Burma. When the Japanese 
were losing he switched over to the British side. 
A chequered career, of course, but British 
soldiers and administrators, who dealt with him 
in Burma, believed that he was a sincere patriot, 
and when he came to this country to negotiate 
with the British Government last winter he made 
the same favourable impression on the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues. I met him at the 
same time. He was a formidable little man, at 


first meeting singularly dour and suspicious, but 
relaxing after half an hour’s conversation into 





good-humoured laughter. I found that he could 
take criticism once he was assured that his critic 
was treating him as an equal. Indeed, it was 
because his English friends criticised him bluntly 
instead of adopting the usual polite evasions that 
he decided to believe in their sincerity. His 
successor, in Nu, a more immediately 
attractive figure, confided to me after a long 
political talk that he was even more interested in 
English literature than in politics. He himself 
writes plays and poetry. He and his able Chief 
Minister, U Tin Tut, confront great difficulties. 
Members of Parliament who welcomed Burmese 
independence but warned us not to expect Burma 
to have an easy passage, were well justified. 
Almost immediately after the debate, shots were 
fired at the Prime Minister; unhappily one Eng- 
lish soldier was killed and another wounded. All 
we can say is that whatever happens in Burma, 
it is right that the Burmese should solve their 
own problems, and that those whose emotions 
prevent them sharing in the Burmese joy on 
Independence Day should keep silent. 


* * * 


Christopher Buckley scores a palpable hit in 
the correspondence columns of this journal 
to-day. If, as I assume, Mr. Buckley’s facts are 
correct, the Polish censorship has e stricter 
in the last few months; indeed the Communist 
press in Poland must on this showing be now as 
untruthful as the anti-Communist Polish press 
in this country. But I fear that Mr. Buckley is 
incapable of making any fair assessment of these 
new Eastern European governments. People have 
forgotten that it was not our habit in Britain to 
protest when Left-wing politicians were im- 
prisoned or executed before the war, and that 
most of the members of these governments spent 
long years in gaol under pre-war dictatorships. 
The case that some of us have been trying to 
explain is that these Eastern European countries 
now have revolutionary governments which are at 
last able to take in hand the reconstruction of 
backward feudal countries; that they have a right 
to protect themselves against Fascism and against 
those within and without the country who hope 
by intrigue to organise intervention from abroad; 
that, like other revolutionary governments, they 
are certain to go to unnecessary lengths to secure 
themselves; and that when they do so it is the 
particular duty of those who support them to urge 
the advantages of permitting a loyal opposition. 


+ * * 


Only in the noble and disinterested game of 
chess have Anglo-Soviet relations been wholly 
successful since the war. There have been two 
matches between Britain and Russia; the recent 
contest at the Holborn Hall, in London, and a 
match by radio in June, 1946, arranged by the 
Anglo-Soviet Chess Circle: This group, which 
is an offspring of the S.C.R., is to be congratu- 
lated on producing a book on the radio match 
(Anglo-Soviet Radio Chess Match, by E. Klein 
and W. Winter, Pitman, 10s. 6d.), complete with 
annotated games, theoretical review of the open- 
ings, photographs and biographies of the players 
on both sides. In his introduction, Winter describes 
with austere enthusiasm how chess is organised 
in the Soviet Union, where there is a hierarchy 
of Grand Masters, Masters, Candidates, and some 
“ 300,000 players with official ratings.” He rightly 
compares the professional and organised charac- 
ter of Soviet chess with our haphazard and dilet- 
tante set-up. Chess is so much part ‘of education 
in the new civilisation of Russia that budding 
masters are not lost as in England; talent is drawn 
not only from the small privileged class but from 
every rank of society. The immediate British 
prospects Winter finds not too good, because, 
although we have some brilliant young players 
coming up and have developed a much more 
widespread interest in the game as a result of 
enforced leisure in the military and civil defence 
services during the war, our present masters are 
much too old and our attention to the game, 
in his view, much too dilatory. Indeed, Winter 
speaks with severity of those enthusiasts who 


mn 
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“ degenerate into the category of useful club and 
skittle players, of whom there are already far too 
many.” His arrow pierces my bosom. I am one 
of these redundant degenerates. In the days of 
my youth, when there seemed time for everything, 
I was a humble member of a team of which Win- 
ter was captain. Since then he has been twice 
British champion, while I have degenerated into 
a mere skittle player. True, there are few things 
in life I have enjoyed more than the game of 
chess, but I must confess that it has always re- 
mained to me a game. I have allowed my 
thoughts to stray to Other Things, away from the 
straight and narrow path which leads the chosen 
few to Mastery or even Grandmastery. I can 
only hope that when these athletes of chess, these 
disciplined and ascetic zealots, undertake the or- 
ganisation of chess in Soviet England they will 
temper justice with mercy in dealing with mere 
amateurs who, after all, provide them with an 
admiring audience and follow their games, if not 
with full comprehension, at least with pleasure 
mixed with awe. 

- * 


S. K. Ratcliffe provides me with a quite new 
Sidney Webb anecdote. He remarks that Webb 
was not much given to talk about his life in the 
Colonial Office, still less about the earlier stage 
in the Inland Revenue, but he liked to tell the 
story of an interview with Robert Browning. 
Reading in the Pall Mall Gazette an interview 
with the poet, he noted that the poet lived in his 
district and, turning to his list, found that he was 
not assessed for income tax. In reply to a request 
Browning called at the office and informed the 
young inspector that he was not liable How 
was that? Browning explained that his own 
poetry was quite unremunerative, and that the 
publishers allowed him a small annual sum on 
account of his wife’s poems, then being widely 
read. (This was in the 1880s.) Becoming rather 
testy under Webb’s polite questioning, Browning 
declared that if he was to be bothered by revenue 
Officials he would give up his London residence 
and live all the time in Italy. In those days 
income tax was an easier business and Webb 
seems not to have pursued the matter further. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to P. F. Ganz. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The fact that revisions are needed at this stage, 
nearly 160 years after the first issue of M.C.C. 
laws in 1788, shows that the game is still growing 
and capable of further development, which from a 
Marxist point of view, is noteworthy.—Daily 
Worker. 





Mr. , manager of the Hotel, said 
yesterday: “We look upon ourselves as a kind of 
nursing home for magnates of industry who want 
to restore their health. The hotel will remain open 
because we feel we have a very high mission to 
fulfil."—Report in News Chronicle. 








Lady Munnings tells me that, contrary to rumour, 
she has no intention of taking her peke, Black 
Knight, to the Royal Wedding.—Evening News. 


Alderman R. L. Constantine (Accrington) said 
that when it appeared Princess Elizabeth would be 
without a home of her own he was going to move 
that the County Council should offer her a pre-fab., 
even at the expense of some poor people who 
needed it more.—Liverpool Echo. 


I have just come across a brilliant idea which 
I feel it my duty to pass on to all fathers im- 
mediately. It is nothing less than the perfect toy 
to keep children quiet! You put the child (age 
about three) in the bath and pour in a pound of 
sprats.—Letter in Daily Express. 








is, the worst that could happen would be’ that 
in a general war she could furnish, to one side 
or both, some cannon-fodder. 

_ In what mood would her people face such a 
choice? It is constantly in their thoughts. 
fear of an early war has become a nightmare; 
incessantly men guess and women shudder, while 
The majority view the prospect with 
everyone realises that 
battlefield and that little of what 
spared would remain intact. p 
intellectuals is discussing the not very practical 
suggestion that Germany should claim the status 
of a permanent neutral. 

The exceptions to this pacific mood 
refugees from the lost provinces, who form 
of the whole population. They have lost 
farms and their homes and they realise that in 
war lies the only prospect of recovery. Most of 
them are in great misery, some ‘still 
camps, others in overcrowded schools. 
cling with unruffled confidence to the belief 
they will see their own homes again, and 
soon. By chance one day we gave a lift in our 
car to an East Prussian Junker, who turned out 
to be a very pleasant guest; as he left us, he 
assured us that he hopes one day to return our 
hospitality on its own estate. Other motives may 
reinforce this irredentist tendency. We heard a 
Catholic Professor of Philosophy, himself in 
priestly orders, calling for war on Russia to re- 
store “the spiritual values” she has undermined. 
A young min, whose own opinions are pacifist, 
told us that the women of his family will expect 
him to fight to avenge his sister, who was raped 
by Russian soldiers. There is said to be an 
underground organisation composed of ex-officers 
from these Eastern provinces, who will offer their 
services to the Western Powers should war break 
- out. There is a contrary school of thought which 
argues that Germans, given their talent for organ- 
isation and science, can do better for their coun- 
try, and themselves, by selling their brains to 
Russia: Anierica does not need them. This ten- 
dency may be growing, particularly in the Eastern 
Zone, but as yet I believe that the great majority 
of Germans would side with the West if they 
had to choose, bitterly though it has disappointed 
them. But, let me repeat, they dread war—as 
who would not amid these ruins? 

May one go further and draw the conclusion 
‘that public opinion has swung over positively 
to a pacific and democratic view of life? On the 
surface everything is reassuring. The printing- 
press talks democracy—but it is censored. In 
every elected body, ranging from the governments 
of the Lander to the trade unions and works 
councils, every seat is held by democrats, and the 
leaders are men who have proved their sincerity 
‘by their steadfastness under persecution. May 
one assume that these men and their parties enjoy 
the confidence of the man in the street? Are 
they likely to retain it, or must we fear a national- 
ist reaction? That will depend more on the vic- 
tors than on the German leaders. If life goes 
‘on as it does today, with no prospect of the 
attainment of a tolerable standard of life and the 
recovery of national unity, then in German eyes 
these parties and the principles for which they 
stand will be doomed by their association with 
hunger and stagnation. Germans can be won for 
democracy only if it has a message of hope to 
bring them. 

The future has been gravely compromised by 
the procedures adopted for denazification. It 
was right and necessary to deal drastically with 
the leaders of the Party and the war criminals, 
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inflicti - ! 
The roots lay deeper—in the peculiar class-struc- 
ture of Germany; the survival of feudalism in 
rural Prussia; the overgrown power of the great 


professions will be dominated by the nationalistic 
tradition of the old ruling caste. 
No one who realises how completely the Nazis 
atomised German society and put an end to poli- 
tical thinking, will expect rapid progress in the 
democratic education of this people. 
‘minority of the citizens are seriously interested 
in the work of the new parties. The average 
voter—including the women, who amount to two- 
thirds of the electorate—is absorbed in the crude 
struggle for survival. And why should he con- 
cern himself overmuch with parties which enjoy 
only a limited range of action? He is too con- 
fused to embrace any party with conviction, and 
experience has taught him that membership of 
a party may be dangerous. So it happens.that 
in Wiirtemberg-Baden, to take a typical case, 
only 2 per cent. of the population have joined any 
party at all. Of these, in round figures, 50 per 
‘cent. are Social-Democrats, 40 per cent. are Com- 
munists, and the remaining ten per cent. are 
divided between the Christian Democrats 


Sin 
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tin wever, the Communists are a feeb) 
minor wet CD.U, tks to the ean 
of the are a, 


Christian Social 
an absolute 


pe omy in the three Western Zones taken to- 
é Save in Bevaria, where there is’a strong 
IM its 
A high 
every emergency 
nearest Bishop, 
: It is adament in 
jema . Speaking 
broadly, it is the party of property and include; 
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are incarnated in Dr. Hundhammer, the powerful 
Education Minister of Bavaria, who stands for its 


; and is trying to redistribute 
the East, so that the Protes- 
among them shall not corrupt the faith of 
the Catholic villages. The Liberals, nowhere : 
decisive factor in the balance of power, stand for 
secular education and incline towards laissez-farre. 
The Social-Democrats are once again what they 
were past, a disciplined and highly 
. The older survivors still incline 
to be doctrinaire and narrow in their allegiance, 
with the result that tltefe is some tension in their 
relations with the younger generation. But they 
retain their old virtues: they think, they’ read and 


in the 
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look. At a conference held im August 2 
Ziegenhain it passed a remarkable resolution 


has been négotiating, with success, to secure th: 
support of some of the more progressive Protes- 
tant Churchmen. It aims, too, as it pever did 
before, at winning the technicians and other 
members of the impoverished middie class for : 
less dogmatic statement of Socialism, which lays 
due emphasis on the freedom and worth of the 


Among its leaders are to be found some new 
recruits who reflect these tendencies, notably Pro- 
Karl Schmid, a jurist of Tiibingen, : 
faith, a winning personality and ‘ 
i creative imagination. On it 
yet in its ranks, there is at leat 
intellectuals, the “ Action 
Heidel with Professor Jaspers 
This group is campaigning agains 
“P.R.” and the list system, which gives excessive 


too emotional. While the Party is broadening its 
appeal, it retains the loyalty of the mass of the 
industrial workers, who were its backbone in tht 
past. The rivalry of the Communists—to whom 
the Socialists devote far too much attention—'‘ 
serious only in the Ruhr. The workers, it seemed 
to me, have lost much of their old self-confidence 
and sense’ of power. The Socialists have 
reasonable hopes of improving their position 4 
the riext election. But that will not happen i 
we allow the Americans to veto the socialisation 
of the dangerous heavy industries; nor wil! it 
happen if we shatter their hopes of a tolerable 
future by dismantling essential industria] plant. 
dit H. N. BrarsrorD 
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THE SURVIVAL OF SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY | 
Ir falls, this week-end, to the Social Democrats 
of Czechos 


lovakia to take decisions which will 
CS Ttigateik bining ca Sarin .gslicy 


Europe—or at any rate in Central Europe. 
Their annual Congress precedes similar confer- 
ences of the Polish and Socialist Par- 


ties, and is being held on thc we of the meeting 
at Antwerp of the International Socialist Con- 
gress, at which the question whether the Second 
International should be revived will be discussed. 
This particular project seems unlikely. to secure 
eoport foome the Caech Social Demecrets most 
of whom recall too vividly the powerlessness of 
the old Second International to save their country 
from the “betrayal” of Munich. The signi- 
ficance of the current Congress in Prague is 
that ‘the Czech Social ts must now 
finally decide how they stand in a National Front 
which is showing, since the Separatist conspiracy 
and the constitutional crisis in Slovakia, a marked 
tendency towards polarisation between Left and 
Right. 

The Social Democrats are the oldest of the 


Czech political parties and, under the leadership 


of Dr. Fierlinget, they played a leading role in 
the first post-war Coalition’ Government of the 
Republic, especially in the field of nationalisa- 

tion and economic planning. In the. May, 1946, 
decitaen they suffered a setback; as in France, 
the organised working class had begun increas- 
ingly to adhere to the Communist Party. The 
election results tended to strengthen the Right 
wing of the Party. Criticism this quarter 
became vocal that Fierlinger’s policy of close col- 
laboration with the Communists in the National 
Front was prejudicing the Party’s electoral posi- 
tion; and some Deputies even began to form anti- 
Communist blocs in their constituencies. In Par- 
liament, signs of divorce between the Social 
Democrats and the Communists began to be 
visible, particularly in the Committee dealing 
with land and farming problems. On a number 
of issues, —_ the early summer, Social Demo- 
crats joined with the Right in voting against pro- 
posals tabled by the Communist Minister of Agri- 
culture; and, in September, the split between the 
two Left Parties was emphasised by disagreement 
over the proposed levy on large fortunes to finance 
an Agricultural Assistance Fund. 

At this stage Fierlinger made a move which has 
led to criticism within the Social Democrat Party. 
He took the initiative in opening negotiations with 
the Communists for a renewed pact of close col- 
laboration. The conclusion of this pact, which, 
at any rate, held together temporarily a National 
Front whose solidarity would have been broken 
irrevocably . by Communist isolation, was not 
announced to the Party by its Secretariat until 
after the news of it had been released by the 
Communists. This caused considerable resent- 
ment within the Party. _ Vilim, the General Secre- 
tary, who (according to his own statement), 
Played the leading part in the negotiations with 
the Communists, is clearly responsible to a large 
extent for what would seem to have been a piece 
of political ineptitude. The Right wing of the 
Party, however, has ascribed the whole blame to 
Fierlinger and Erban, the Secretary-General of 
the Trade Union Movement, As the leaders of 
the Left wing of the Party, they are accused of 
planning, behind the Party’s back, either fusion 
with the Communists or an alliance on terms 
which would rob the Social Democrats of any 
substance of independence. 

At the current Congress the Right wing of the 
Party will endeavour at all costs to prevent the 
re-election of Fierlinger as President. They will 
argue that, just as the Hungarian Socialist General 
Council has emphasised its “independence” by 
Virtually superseding its Left-wing General Secre- 
tary, Szakasits,-so the Czech Party should have 
a leader—possibly Lausmann—who is not com- 
Promised by collaboration with the Communists. 
Naturally the Party is being exhorted by the 


National Socialist and Catholic Party press to 
change its leadership and thus avoid being “ swal- 
lowed up by the Communists”; and, though the 
Left Wing of the Party includes a number of in- 
fluential trade union officials and the majority 
of the Socialist Women’s Organisations, the out- 
come of the leadership i issue is far from certain. 

The real question, however, which confronts 
the Czech Social Democrats goes far deeper than 
personalities or the debatable tactics which led 
to the confusion, within the Party, over last Sep- 
tember’s pact with the Communists. Fusion, it 
seems, is not now desired either by the Com- 
munist Party or by Fierlinger; the notion that 
Moscow demands fusion appears to have been 
sedulously put about by the Right wing of the 
Party, aided not a little by propaganda from 
the West. The real issue is whether the Party is 
to endeavour, as its Right wing urges, to form, 
against the Communists, a working alliance with 
the middle-class National Socialist Party. Can 
a “third force”—Schumacher’s phrase now 
adopted by the French Socialists under M. Blum 
—be thus formed in Czechoslovakia? 

The attitude of the National Socialists in 
making common cause with the Catholic Party 
and the Slovak Democrats in the abortive 
National Front Conference on the Slovakian crisis 
last. week, would seem to many observers to ex- 
clude this possibility. Nevertheless, the Right 
wing of the Social Democrat Party will doubtless 
make capital out of the indiscriminately brusque 
and aggressive tactics of the Communists in 
the present opening phases of the General Elec- 
tion campaign, and they will contend that the 
Party must vindicate its belief in democracy, as 
well as Socialism. Qn the other side there must 
be reckoned the strong sense within the Party 
of community with the Slav nations to the East, 
and the realisation that if the Party were to risk 
the adventure of entering what would be, in fact, 
an anti-Communist bloc, it would lose all hold 
of its remaining trade union support and could 
never effectively compete with the National 
Socialist Party in winning anti-Communist 
middle-class votes. The moral of the fate of 
Bulgarian Social-democracy under Lulcev and 
Pastuchev can hardly be overlooked. Whether 
or not the Czech Social Democrats go as far as 
the Polish Socialist Party in making common 
cause with the Communists as members of a 
united working-class front, they will be singularly 
unwise if they fail to see that, in their situation, 
the “third force” is not a viable assumption and 
that Social Democracy in Czechoslovakia can only 
regain lost ground among the organised workers, 
and thus play the valuable role which is open to 
it in the democratic development of the Republic, 
if it stands uncompromising as a Left Party. 

AYLMER VALLANCE 


CAT AND HANGMAN 


W uo could have imagined that this immensely 
powerful Government, containing probably more 
idealists to the square vote than any of which 


“there is biographical record, would reject the 


opportunity afforded by a great penal reform Bil! 
to abolish the death penalty? Clearly, the Home 
Office must believe they have a logical (as dis- 
tinct from an emotional) answer ready for the 
amendment which is to call for abolifion in the 
names of over 200 M.P.s, and are to take their 
stand on firmer ground than the usual claims that 
hanging is “more humane” than life imprison- 
ment, and that the murderer in the abolitionist 
countries is treated with a shocking severity not 
acceptable to public opinion here—the former 
being hypocritical and the latter untrue. It would 
be as well, however, if there were a more general 
awareness that in this country “life imprison- 
ment” does not mean imprisonment for life. 
Fifty years ago a Home Secretary told the 
Commons that, in the case of a prisoner who 
earned his full remission marks for conduct, it 
meant. 26 years 8 months. It is nowhere pre- 
scribed; but in modern practice “life” sentences 
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are reviewed at 7, 10, and 15 years; and, while 
few murderers do more than 15, some in fact 
do less. Whole-life confinement is resorted to 
‘only in the case of incurable criminal lunatics, 
whom no punishment can deter and no hope of 
clemency reform. It is reasonable to say that 
no one should enter this controversy until he has 
read the Report of the Select Committee on 
Capital Punishment (1930), which was downright 
and emphatic to the point of eloquence in recom- 
mending (indeed almost demanding) that we end 
the disgrace of being one of the few countries in 
the civilised world that persist in killing their 
criminals. If a copy of it could go to every 
household in the country, the rope-and-scaffold 
advocates might well be reduced, numerically, to 
the status of flat-earthers and Baconians, whose 
impenetrable sincerity is untroubled (though not 
necessarily unaccompanied) by intelligence and 
imagination. 

Perhaps it was felt that the proposal to deprive 
the courts of all power to impose flogging sen- 
tences would load the Bill with as much con- 
troversy as it could carry in a séssion (it was too 
much for the last one). This will be the opening 
battle—the challenge is in Clause 2. In the first 
Clause, which proposes the “abolition of penal 
servitude, hard labour, and prison divisions ”"— 
a mere matter of discarding names, the distinc- 
tions they stand for having lapsed years ago— 
there is nothing to argue about. But Clause 45 
provides for the retention of flogging for “a male 
person serving a sentence of imprisonment, 
corrective training, or preventive detention” if he 
commits an act of “ mutiny, incitement to mutiny, 
or gross personal violence to an officer of the 
prison.” The flogging order must come from a 
meeting of not more than five nor less than three 
members of the visiting committee (two of them 
being J.P.s) who have had evidence on oath about 
the prisoner’s breach of discipline; and it will 
require the confirmation of the Home Secretary, to 
whom the full evidence and a copy of the order 
must be sent. There is little change in all this, 
although one anomaly that disappears is that by 
which a man sentenced to ordinary imprisonment 
(as distinct from “ penal servitude”) cannot law- 
fully be flogged for indiscipline unless he is serv- 
ing a sentence for felony; if his original offence 
was conspiracy to murder, possessing house-break- 
ing implements, perjury, or false pretences he can- 
not be flogged for indiscipline because these are 

“ misdemeanours,” but he forfeits such immunity, 
as a felon, if he is in for stealing a pound of apples. 
(Why, oh why will they not put in a brief clause 
abolishing the archaic distinction between felony 
and misdemeanour? It would wipe out countless 
administrative anomalics and harm no one.) 

The flogging debate will focus itself on robbery 
with violence: the floggers always settle on this. 
Let it be said, in justice to them, that they are 
unlikely to press for the retention of the whip for 
unlicensed cattle-slaughterers, people found 
“sleeping out” for a second time, deer stalkers in 
forests, or even embezzlers; and they may now 
have moved far enough to see the block-headed 
futility of whipping sexual perverts and procurers. 
They may even allow themselves to be weaned 
away from the modern educational institution 
whose delayed-action apparatus is a bunch of 3ft. 
birch-twigs soaked in water, three sullen and 
reluctant policeman, and the trouserless behind of 
a small boy. But there’s only one way of treating 
robbery with violence, they will say. The cat. 
And when it is demonstrated to them, on the 
figures supplied by the 1938 Departmental Com- 
mittee on Corporal Punishment, that flogged 
robbers repeat their crimes more often than un- 
flogged, they will fall back on the emotional 
demands of “natural justice,” by which they 
mean the elemental desire for vengeance (pro- 
vided someone else does the flogging). There is 
no message for them in the fact that corporal 
punishment was abolished long before the war 
(with no resultant increase in crimes of violence) 
in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Scandinavia, 
France, pre-Nazi Germany, Holland, HMuggary, 
Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, in 34 of the States 
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of the growing number of enlightened magistrates 
who seek their aid. 

Among the new provisions about young 
offenders is a proposal to supersede the hopeless 
and slipshod expedient of short-term imprison- 
ments by establishing “detention centres,” to 
which those over 14 and under 21 can be sent for 
not less than three and not more than six months, 
to. serve a sentence under modified Prison Act 
conditions—including the recording of their 
finger-prints. A disturbing feature of this 
scheme, which could have salutary results in 
administering a jolt to the youth who has got into 
the way of counting on a “ binding-over,” is that 
the detention centres will not, apparently, be 
schools. A child sent to an “approved school” 
continues his education. With the school-leaving 
age raised to fifteen, a fourteen-year-old may go 
to a detention centre for a few months and then 
return to his school to try to take up his 
education where, at a vital stage, it was inter- 
rupted. Many people will be interested to hear, 
when the details of this proposal are filled in by 
a Government spokesman on the Bill’s second 

' reading, whether the teaching problem has been 
worked out. At the very best it can only be a 
compromise, and it would surely be better to 
fix the minimum age for these short “ detentions ” 
at fifteen. 

Mention of finger-prints calls to mind an odd 
‘criticism that has appeared in some newspapers 
, about the proposal in Clause 33 to empower 

magistrates to make an order, on the application 
of a police inspector, that an accused person’s 
finger-prints be taken before he is released oa 
bail. “Many an English eyebrow will be raised 
| in horror,” according to one leader-writer, “at 
the thought that, at a magistrate’s discretion, an 
innocent man may now have his finger-prints 
taken.” English eyebrows have long been accus- 
tomed to the fact that, at a magistrate’s discretion, 
an innocent man may be remanded in custody 
for a week instead of being allowed bail; and one 
of the most frequent reasons for this has been the 
man’s own refusal to help in the proof of his 
innocence by letting the police take his finger- 
prints before going to court, and thus establish 
that he has no criminal dossier. An Englishman 
can so refuse but, since the Scottish judges 
decided (in Adair v. M’Garry, 1933). that the 
policé have a Common Law power to take fingez- 
prints by force, a Scotsman cannot. The object of 


with a good deed and a naughty one. The good deed 
is Peter Grimes, which no one should miss, whether 


entirely on the raw and sinister atmosphere of our 
solitary national opera, and its rapturous reception 
shows that it has brought home to the public with 
great theatrical force this aspect of the composer’s 
genius. Tanya Moiseiwitsch is determined that we 
shall feel the full impact of the elements—fog, lashing 
gale, the vast East Anglian sky; so much so, indeed, 
she has cut us al- 


is 
mysterious, but there is inevitably some loss as 
as gain; we lose the sense of Crabbe’s Borough, 
the comings and goings of daily life in which every- 
one knows everyone else’s business, gossips are al- 
ways peering from behind half-closed shutters, and a 
few reeling steps will bring the revellers of the last 
act from the subscription dance in the moot-hall to 
the cosy squalor of The Blue Boar. 

On the other hand, the bold setting of the hut scene 
on top of a visibly dangerous cliff is pure gain; Peter 
now dreams of happiness seated on the cliff edge with 


mere size of the chorus.and its dynamic. handling 
by the producer, Tyrone Guthrie; and it was his 
vigorous realisation of this idea that gripped the 
audience. It was unfortunate that so many lyrical 
beauties of the score, which were memorable at 
Sadler’s Wells, should have been obscured; and 
attention must be drawn to these, since most of them 
can be rectified with no great difficulty. To begin 
with, it was a gross and painful error to have in- 
structed (or allowed) Constance Shacklock, as Mrs. 
Sedley, to croak her entire part, as though she were 
the Witch in Hansel! and Gretel or Papagena before 
rejuvenation. The Vicar’s delicious Schubertian 
“good-night” in Act III went for nothing, partly 
because he was too far away, on top of the pier; 
and so did Balstrode’s .“ Live and let live” song in 
the pub (so touching at Sadler’s Wells) in the course 
of which Auntie was allowed to distract our atten- 
tion by a series of hefty sneezes; but in both cases it 
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folly; nor is this achieved. James Bailey’s mounting ber 
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orchestra and the conducting of Peter Gellhorn; but nade 

_the soloists are uneven, and the production tame be- —— 

side Ebert’s vital handling of the work at the Cam- = 

bridge Theatre. Kenneth Neate warms up to the vadleasta: 

Duke’s music in the last act; and Silveri sings finely, a ht 
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Macfarren’s version, unforgivably used instead ge 
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DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR rap 

THE TRE about. 

“The Taming of the ‘Shrew”—The Old Vic The 

Theatre Company at the New Theatre a 
This excellent but truncated play, of which certain Watnes 


Latin. 

Mr. Burrell’s comic invention is copious, though 
not unlimited. Sometimes, as in The Alchemist, 
it submerges his play. I do not think it does so here, 
and there is r-uch to be said for the independence 
permitted to such minor characters as Peter Copley’s 
Tranio, who plays in a music-hall idiom quite out- 
side the period. At the same time, Patricia Burke 


for Miss Burke and Mr. Howard only one of his 
special acrobatic exits (far less well-timed than Justice 
Shallow’s in Henry IV) and one piece of adagio 
display, and indeed, generally, after the first wooing, 
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RADIO ope 


-gpedgeren von 
about the éxemplary broadcast on the Ruhr in the 
series called “ Window on Europe.” Like the earlier 
“Focus on Germany,” it presented a serious subject 


there was a grim intrusion of jazz, but these were 
merely the correct disposition of relevant material. 
The body of the programme consisted of interviews 
with Germans. Messrs. Waldron, Tilsley and Small 
were right in allowing these to be a bit repetitive; 
how else could that picture of monstrous horror and 
privation be accurately built up ? There were some 
terrible moments, notably the cabaret scene; but 
nothing was more terrible than. the conviction of a 
young man who, claiming to speak for eighty per cent. 
of German youth, said: “I will get out of this coun- 
try as soon as I can.” There was a good deal about 
the black market. I still wonder if many English 

people know much about the black, as distinct from 
the grey, market; the European varieties might them- 
selves offer “Focus” or the “Window” series an 
opportunity for valuable research and presentation; 
the phenomenon of the unhonoured ration-card, as in 
Italy or France, is one which everyone should know 
about. 

The Sunday morning “Critics” are now firmly 
established. There have been excellent performances 
by Mrs. Arnot Robertson (welcome back !), Mr 
Walter Allen, Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace and Mr. Eric 
Newton; some of the others have been noticeably less 
good. The whole programme is, I think, sympto- 
matic of the B.B.C.’s nervousness about criticism: it 
must be made jolly and stingless. Mrs. Robertson’s 
asperities must be softened by banter, a book must 
only be noticed if it is a good book, important bad 
books being commonly avoided. I don’t myself 
see the point of the guest in these programmes; 
and I think the intensity of the programmes them- 
selves would be increased if they were confined to 
Films, Theatre and Radio, and if Books and Art were 
put elsewhere. Incidentally could anything be odder 
than the B.B.C.’s masochistic choice of radio-critics ? 
The principle of selection seems to be to comb the 
address books for people who have never, up to now, 
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listened to anything except the news and Mr. 
Churchill. May I recommend some of the Third’s 
guest-critics for inclusion in the Jubilee “How to 
Listen” ? 

Another, perhaps more enduring, problem nowa- 
days faces those who have to select critics for broad- 
casting; it came home to me during the series on 
French Novelists which finished this week. Many 
good things have been said, the papers on Constant, 
Fromentin, and Zola, by Lord David Cecil, Mr. 
Sackville West, and Mr. Pritchett, being models of 
succinct exposition and interpretation. But by far 
the most striking thing in these talks has been the 
diction of the speakers. Naturally, the Third calls 
frequently on the don and -the man of letters; and 
it is among the young of these species that the de- 
gradation of standard speech proceeds at the most 
alarming rate. I have heard recordings of my own 
hapless accents, and I hasten to include myself in 
this censure. The microphone reveals, what is barely 
noticeable in conversation, that our drawling 
triphthongisations reach at times a point of almost 
farcical horror. Tone and pitch are less important: 
it did not seriously disturb one that Mr. T. W. Earp 
and Lord David Cecil had apparently come to bury 
their authors, not to praise them; what did disturb 
was the peculiar sounds they uttered from time to 
time. Mr. Earp, for example, speaking of a writer 
whom he called Bell, referred at one point to “the 
personayges ovvis novills.’” Caught and entranced 
by such an.allocution, I say it over and over to myself, 
and have lost the thread of the speaker’s discourse 
in no time. The last speaker in the series, Mr. 
Pryce-Jones, liveliest and wittiest of critics, seemed 
to be indulging in a melodious gargle; the only re- 
deeming feature about his English vowels was that 
his French ones were very considerably worse. 

HENRY REED 


THE MOVIES 
“ Monsieur Verdoux,” at the New Gallery 
“Tobacco Road,” at the Academy 

Of course we are disappointed! Monsieur 
Verdoux might be the best film in the world (which 
it is far from being), and still we should complain 
that it wasn’t Charlie. 

Or rather, it is and it isn’t. The voice that a few 
years ago added an amused commentary to The 
Gold Rush has stepped forward. It was a gentle, 
pruned, sympathetic voice; and now he is a gentle, 
pruned ladies’ man, with a little waxed moustache 
and brisk old-fashioned ways. He comes from a 
far-distant Continent and another century. He it was 
who, in The Great Dictator, unbending from leader- 
ship, mesmerised the plump matron at the ball with 
his eyes and a murmured, “Why so triste ?” His 
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gallantries have more than an impress of fiction, the 
hairdresset’s touch. Irresistible conquests have been 
his. Hearts are trumps. He is the hero of The 
Italian Straw Hat, but no longer content with farce 
(what a maniac world has overtaken him!), and 
grown smaller, prettier, artfuller, older. If his inno- 
cence and our acquiescence get rather jolted, he can 


. still, in his last moments, wear a pensée, so to speak, 


in his ‘button-hole. Uneasy quixotry, muted fun, 
irony with a polish. But oh for the polished—the 
over-polished—fioor ! 

This reformed or refined character is seen first 
about his garden cutting roses while in the distance a 
famous incinerator belches blackly. Lady-killer! 
Now, how does that joke, pursued to the bitter end, 
work out? In the circumstances, very well indeed. 
But daintily, humorously, grimly, lyrically, through 
a series of murderous-amorous episodes, to the 
moral that, with mankind bent on mass slaughter, 
a mere private venture in killing is of little account. 
Chaplin doesn’t, in fact, believe that; if it came to 
the point, he would almost certainly prefer himself 
to be killed rather than to kill. But he must attempt 
the “ruthless” argument. Better, then, a white- 
washed Landru than power politicians and atom- 
bomb kings preparing the torture of half humanity. 
Make him a sadly sparkling little man, do him out 
of his job (world slump), give him a crippled wife 
and children, wipe out this family in an accident, 
let him give himself up and walk to the guillotine 
untroubled, and there you are. Or there, perhaps, 
despite the Chaplinesque bravura, you aren’t. 

For this idea of Chaplin’s is a satirical one, and 
satire and tears don’t mix. Monsieur Verdoux only 
incidentally, and at moments wanly amuses. The 
dapper, dangerously poised hero skates on thin ice 
that fascinates by its very thinness: a quite different 
sensation from what we are used to in Chaplin films. 
One dreads the lapse in a performance that was once 
all lapses. It doesn’t, I may say, come. However 
one may take Monsieur Verdoux—and I have tended 
perhaps to take it rather hardly—there can be no ques- 
tion that this is by far the most skilful of all Chaplin’s 
films. From beginning to end he has composed it 
beautifully, and his own performance is quite fault- 
less. A subtle smooth finish irons out every incon- 
gruity so that, when the time comes, he can romp 
wildly (the boating episode and the wedding), and 
still mot stray out of his chosen key. That key is 
no longer A major. Probably it is as natural for 
Chaplin, growing older, to refine on his art and miti- 
gate his antics as it is for us to regret the loss of 
innocence, vulgarity and fun. And the vast majority 
of people will regret them: for once I am pretty sure 
how audiences will feel. 

So far as I am concerned I have not rushed to 
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WirLiAM WHITEBAIT studied more scientifically. ‘The Nzws Chronicle, in pite the variations in the Liberal vote which the Poll 
ee 7 = 
Liberalism is down out, is always careful to. present Gallup figures give the Tory a 
COCK CROW accompany the Gallup Survey figures with an four-and-a-half per cent. lead over the Labour Party 
The cock crew twice. I turned and tossed Editorial explaining they are incapable of interpreta- It would, however, be wrong to interpret the Poll as 
ing the honeysuckle was so sweet tion. “ . . At must be emphasised,” they said, when meaning that if 2 General Election were announced 
aeamgey no Ga they published the Gallup figures for the General to-morrow the Gallup figures would represent the 
When the cock crew, crew, I lost. Election, which were within one per cent of the actual distribution of the votes. 
results From July, 1943, until the break-up of the Coali- 


I feared the meaning of his trumpet 
sleep, and grieved 


Seen oy See 
That coming of the day should heave 


Away the contemplative blanket. 
Here is another day to dress 

In ruffied feathers; the brown egg 
In clucking wonder to be laid. 
Energy is unhappiness 


Which finds a hedge and shelter here, 


Here in the garden where the bee 
Homes to the honeysuckle tree. 


But the cock crows, cock crows too near, 
The world turns. 


Am I afraid ? 


I can feel conscience multiplied 
By chiding voices millionfold 


‘i major 
Cock-crowing now, “ Have I betrayed ? ” of the Liberal 
The cock crew twice, crew twice. I know 


One more summons is permitted 
By tradition of the city. 


Cock crow, cock crow . . 





. cock crow. 
MONTAGU SLATER 
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the Labour Government staying in office until 
same trends occur in 1950 as occurred in 
945 this twelve per cent., who opposed to the 
Labour Government and yet believe 


that it should 
Labour, in the same way 


How far a Party can profit by a swing of votes in as some ten per cent. of the electorate, who had de- 
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clared themselves against the Conservative Party all 
War, ultimately voted Tory in order to 


that a~certain 


show 
of those who have declared themselves 
Government, in fact support it. 


Thus 
cent. of the electorate think that the 











oe of additional electors whom they bring into the forty-five per 
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“Thousands of housewives will 
find escape in the doings of 
Claudia. She is the darling of 
millions”” — Liverpool Post. 
* About three hours of the hap- 
piest reading I can recall” 

— Western Mail. 
“ A perfect story of love” 

— Daily Herald. 
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Supernatural 


Edited by Herbert A. Wise 
and Phyllis Fraser. 

An outstanding anthology of 
§2 stories by writers pre- 
eminent in this field, including 
Honoré de Balzac, Wilkie 
Collins, Charles Dickens, 

ardy, Ernest Ys 
Guy de Senesemae Wee 
Allan Poe, Dorothy L. Sayers, 
H. G. Wells, Alexander 
Woollcott, etc. 18s. net. 
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dain 06 a knowledgeableness and 
of style generally. Dodie 
Masterman’s illustrations blend admir- 
ably with the atmosphere of these 
strange stories 
by BARBEY D’AUREVILLY. 
Introduction by Peter Quennell. 
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two per cent. the in housing 
already announced was necessary. 

Irrespective of election results, a production drive 
on ee eee ot 


of our leaders, but we must make clear to ourselves 
whether we agyee that cuts are mecessary or not. 
Is it intended that bacon and petrol, and now potatoes 
and sugar cam be supplied in their previous quanti- 
ties? It is these cuts which have brought the muni- 
cipal defeat. I was bluntly told of support withdra 
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(to my mind too full!) with international objects. 
This particular room contains relics of the period 


We are not perfect, but we are better than Mr. 
Massingham thinks. K.LLANIN 

Spiddal House, Co. Galway. 

Sm,—Mr. Massingham does write bunkum. It is 
astonishing to find a man writing that “Ireland is 
turning inwards and becoming insulated against out- 
side influences.” In reality nationalism counts for 
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391 
little in Eire to-day. The 1916 Room in the National 
Museum stirs no more emotion in an Irishman 


i 
2 
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Union. Over the last 

has entered Irish politics. In the comfortable hotel 
lounges from Mayo to Kerry, one may find many an 
English tourist on common ground with every clerica} 
Fascist talking about “how much worse the damned 
Russians are than the Nazis.” In scores of parish 
churches the same tale goes on. Randolf Churchill 
has long filled the Irish Times with a couple of 


27 Nelson Road, Hartshill. 


SOUTH SLESVIG 
Sm,—Critic’s diary of his recent visit to Den- 
mark is timely and valuable, though I fear he seri- 
ously underestimates the significance of the Slesvig 
question to the Danish population both north and 
south of the German border, to whom it is anything 
but “academic.” And until a plebiscite is taken there 
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Changing State 


This is an ‘essential’ book for 


development in the future. 
It would be difficult to name 


keenly perceptive writer on 
the subject than Mr Greayes. 


(Lecturer at the London 
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is no means of knowing for certain how a large propor- 
tion of the population in South Slesvig, i.c., south of 
the frontier, desires incorporation in Denmark. The 
signs are unmistakable, however, and suggest an easy 
majority in favour of union of the territory with Den- 
mark. The evidence from the schools is particularly 
abundant, e.g., the Danish schools of Flensburg, with 
only 400 children in 1940 had 7,000 by the summer 
of this year—a figure which represents not only 80 
per cent. of the school population of the town but 
as much as §0 per cent. of the total number of school 
children in South Slesvig. 

Critic may fairly ask how a small minority of 
Danes in South Slesvig at the time of the Slesvig 
plebiscite of 1920 can have been turned into a large 
Danish majority in 1947. The answer rests on the 
following which, I think, are undeniable: — 

(i) the illegalities committed by Germany in Sles- 
vig in 1920 when intimidation, the forging of identity 
documents, and similar practices, concealed the true 
wishes of the German-speaking population; 

(ii) the long intensive process of Germanisation 
during the period 1864-1920 when Germany held 
Slesvig as a prize of her first war of aggression 
against humanity. In that period many a Dane was 
taught not only to deny but also to forget his 
“ Danishness ”; and I know of South Slesvigers who, 
after their liberation from Nazidom in 1945, dis- 
covered for the first time that their grandparents 
were Danes—not Germans as they had supposed; 

(iii) the antipathy of German—equally with 
Danish-Slesvigers to the mass of alien East German 
fugitives who were allowed to pour into South Slesvig 
over two years ago. These East Germans represent a 
civilisation with which, because of its much lower 
standards, all Slesvigers have little or no sympathy. 
One of its features is its retention of the Nazi social 
and political outlook. Critic will have read in the 
press of numerous instances, unfortunately on the in- 
crease, of victimisation by the Kiel Government of 
old-established German-speaking Slesvigers, de- 
prived of office because of their sympathies with the 
Danish element in South Slesvig and replaced by 
German fugitives from the East. The natives of 
South Slesvig—both Danish-speaking and German- 
speaking—believe that they have no future within 
Germany now that they are outnumbered and that 
their only hope is the expulsion of the fugitives as a 
result of the withdrawal of German sovereignty from 
all Slesvig. It must not be forgotten that the line of 
the River Eider, ancient frontier between Slesvig and 
Holstein, was also the true cultural boundary between 
Germany and Denmark until the recent flood of East 
Germans. WALTER FITZGERALD 

The University of Manchester, Manchester, 13. 
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Mibolajcayk himself would spread terror throughout 
Poland. I think you will agree that that is a complete 
and presumably deliberate inversion of the meaning 


M. Mikolajczyk printed the article in full in his paper, 
Gazeta Ludowa, and it was deleted by the censor in 
toto. 

In view of the circumstances under which M. 
Mikolajezyk was compelled to leave Poland—the 
suppression of all legal activities of the Opposition 
and the imminence of measures to deprive him and 
his principal supporters of their Parliamentary im- 
munity from arrest—in view also of the wave of 
arrests that-has occurred since the article in question 
was written, perhaps Mr. Kingsley Martin would now 
be inclined to agree that his “ Short View of Poland” 
was indeed a good deal too short. 

CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 


[Critic discusses this letter in the London Diary.— 
Ep., N.S. & N.]} 


STOLEN WIVES 


S1r,—A press account of a judge’s award of £100 
damages to a petitioner in a divorce suit, because the 
co-respondent had “stolen” his wife, leads one to 
wonder why the feminists, in their unremitting zeal 
for women’s rights, seem to have overlooked the 
archaic property concept of a wife, which is. still 
enshrined in the law. 

Despite reforms which have tended to bring the 
law abreast of contemporary conditions, and to confirm 
women’s status as the social, political, and economic 
equals of men, we still find divorce judges assessing 
and awarding damages to husbands for the loss of 
their wives, on the outmoded assumption, that a wife 
is just another of her husband’s chattels, like his house 
and his car, or that she is a housekeeper and nurse- 
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maid, for the loss of whose “services” he must be 


. 


Surely, every woman who reads an account of one 
of these cases to-day, must be affronted at the spec- 


— 
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tacle of learned judges, awarding £100 for the loss cent 
of one wife and £500 for the loss of another, basing Khi 
their varying valuations on the co-réspondent’s degree it « 
of affluence, the degree of “enticement” which he i ™°S 
used to “steal” the wife, and finally how much the hed 
wife, or rather her “services” were worth to the Rut 
husband in terms of money. ther 

Even in the days when the property concept of the . 
a wife was an integral part of mores, as well as of hate 
the law, every happy husband, if he thought about Anz 
it at all, must have realised that all that his wife gave [am 4° 
him—the totality of what his marriage meant in his A’ 
life—could never be expressed in‘ material terms, let J POC 
alone assessed as to its value in pounds, shillings and im '°5* 
pence. How much more absurd and offensive are Je EPIC 
these calculations to-day, when a wife has a status, ing | 
not as a chattel nor as a servant, but as a person with life. 
rights, equal to those of her spouse. did 

Less important, but equally absurd, is the use of Mus 
the term “stolen” to describe an adulterous wife, Jie M#lic 
again implying that she is an inanimate piece of pro- irrele 
perty, with no feelings and no will of her own. ‘There fie De ' 
is no doubt that the guilt of co-respondents varies, in epict 
the sense that some use (or are constrained to use) any 


















more “ enticements ” than others to lure a wife from 
the path of marital fidelity. In other words, the guilt, 
of the co-respondent, is in inverse ratio to the guilt, 
i.e., the initial willingness, of the wife. But the im- 
plication that when the free-born, self-willed woman 
of to-day, strays from the path of virtue, she has 
been “enticed” and “stolen” is patently ludicrous, 
Is it not about time that in this, as in other re- 
spects, the law shouki be brought abreast of the 
times ? Eus7acE CHESSER 
55 Upper Brook Street, W.r. 


RAVEL 

Sir,—I always read the Gramophone Notes of Mr. 
Edward Sackville West with great interest. Refer- 
ring to these notes of your last issue, Mr. Sackville 
West suggested that Monsieur Munch had tampered 
with the Ravel Score of the “Bolero.” I must in- 
form you that Mr. Sackville West was suffering from 
a severe aural illusion when he “unmistakably” 
heard a Theatre Organ for the Horn and Celasta 
It is very necessary that your readers should be mad 
aware of this fact, in the interest of Monsier Munch’ 
reputation as an artist and on whose behalf I have 
full authority to speak. Victor OLOF 
The Decca Record Co., Ltd., Musical Adviser 
1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9. 
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By Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart, K.C.M.G. 


his famous British 
Agent, this new book tells of 
personal human experiences 
I in the midst of great events. 
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new novel 


RETURN 
ELYSIUM 


There is no cloudy unreality 
about this latest novel of the 
author of Winged Pharaoh. 
Lucina is the ward of a Greek 
philosopher who called his 
estate near Athens ‘ Elysium.’ 

Too human not to be a highly 


12s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 
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disturbi influence on the Reprav; 

exclusively masculine society ny su 

in which she grew up; too ttled 

romantic to remain content Phe T 

with the power she gained : | 

»b as the founder of a cult in im to 
edition. young Rome ; too intelligent ms ney 
16s. not to grow bored with her 0.desp 
idyll in the Tuscan hills, she hake a! 


returns to Elysium after Fuseyis 
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century of Omar 
asing Khayyam was the most popular poem in English. 
it vel the 


















se . EEE most acceptable to iereigion of 
> the (a Dedonism and fatalism. $ tiumph of the 
Rubaiyat, coming more than thirty years after 
_= their first publication, marked a signal change in 
+ of [Ee be Zeitgeist, and FitzGerald—much as he would 
ate ane ee eee ee 
Anglo-Irish writers, Shaw, as a mighty 
foen destroyer of Victorian values. ea 
“ate As i i 
in. his . 
poem lost much of its potency (so, for the same 
Ie IB sexsons, did the work of Anatole France). 
~ Epicelee oe e tenn Ciena © ee 
ing that presupposes availability of a private 
with Wa life. When one was deafened by bombing, one 
did not like being invited to enjoy “the brave 
use of a Music of a distant Drum”; and FitzGerald’s 
wife, italicising of the word “distant” emphasised its 
1 EM en orld eed “ pyr ng 
the now again a 
Xho" BB cpicurcans to live in. FitzGerald’s translation, in 
io wed any case, retains its rank as one of the most 
> from fa beautiful of English poems; and perhaps it is 
e guilt, easier to-day for the fastidious to appreciate it 
= guilt, than when it appeared every month in a new 
he im. [am ¢dition, often laden with detestable illustrations 
woman fq of bound im mauve velvet with yapp edges. — 
he haf Even if FitzGerald had never produced this 
TR, asterpiece, he would be one of my favourite 
= s Wa ae aes 
ole His letters are exemplary in the ease of 
i their style, comparable in refinement and melo- 


: of Mr. 
Refer- 


satdkville Gerald by Alfred 
.mpered ge Diversity Press, 21s.). Such writers as Trilling, 
saeet ini vingston, Lowes and N. I. White have led us 
ng fromfmm'® ¢xpect much from American 
akably” The first thing one wants to know about a new 
Celasta biography is whether it contains any new material, 
be made test Mr. Terhune passes with fiying 
Munah's He is the first, it appears, to have 
{ T hie rcrial at Teiniay, Cambridge, andl hes exanined 
Ovor Sp esterial at Primity, , 
idviser unpublished FitzGerald 
some of them to Thackeray). No great sur- 
prises have resulted; and such are always 
———~~" impossible, though we seem to know FitzGerald 
tely from his letters, a mild, modest, 
y, meditative fellow, an eternal student who 
a as_never young. Though deeply eccentric 
| ( “We FitzGeralds are all mad, but with 
S s difference that I know that I am”—he 
( beyond the limits that Victorian 
olerance could admit. 


how his early anxiety about religion. After ex- 
: pressing characteristic delight in the words and 
eality une of a marching song, he asks: “On Chris- 


ianity are you true, if you are, must we give 
bp liking the British Grenadiers? ” 
len’s diary for 1831 contaims an amusingly Vic- 
orian entry: “Walked with FitzGerald . . . a 
very pleasant conversation about the miserable 
pepravity of humanity. . . .” Soon, and without 
iny such distress as was to burden Clough, 
ued into acomfortable, unaggressive scepticism. 
the Tractarians, however, 


LO eo 


ained A i rate I in stirring 
alt in im to anger; and what I find unexpected in 
ligent his new material is that he troubled to draft, if not 
h her 0 despatch, a letter begging Lord John Russell to 


nake alterations in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Fuseyism he detested because it entailed altera- 
n of the usages in church to which from child- 
ood he had been familiar. 

Now two new outbursts from him, aged twenty- 
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Fletcher, known as “Posh.” This en- 
counter led to an incident considerably more 
bizarre than Mr. Terhune suggests. FitzGerald, 


fishing boat. The venture fizzled out, for Posh 
did not caré for accounts and did care for drink. 





different wa 


ys of thinking.” 

point, substituting a full stop for a semi- 
biographer cuts short his quotation. 
to continue: “I had not been 
gates (three miles off) these dezen 
fault of his), and I did not enter them 
ich you may very likely—and 
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material than with what we 

His purpose seems to be to make 
as respectable as possible, to portray 
eccentric as a Mr. Everyman who 
misunderstood. We are never told that 
t time FitzGerald saw his wife, he cut her. 
told that he was far less indolent than 
supposed; and no room is found for the 
: “I am an idle fellow, of a very lady- 
like turn of sentiisent: and my friendships are 
more like loves, I think.” He turns out to have 


nice undogmatic way, of course. 

The limits of his heterodoxy were skepticism 
towards the theology of the Old Testament, and 
uncertainty of life after death. He never expressed 
any doubt of the existence of a Supreme Being; he 
revered and admired Christ; and throughout his 
life he respected, supported and defended the 
Established Church. 

Mr. Terhune is evidently a master of anti- 
climax. He might be writing the obituary of a 
Rotarian. I must, however, regretfully suggest 
that the of the New Testament, as well 
as of the Old, excited FitzGerald’s scepticism, 
and not only in the matter of immortality. He 
proclaimed his disbelief in miracles; there is no 
reason to suppose that he believed in the divinity 
of Christ; and a phrase has slipped into this book 
that makes it more doubtful than ever whether 
he was even a deist: “I never dare God Bless 
people scarcely—for the word has little meaning 
in my mouth. He is now blessing L. Buona- 
parte.” 

Industry is a virtue beautiful in a biographer, 
but it needs to be directed by imsight and 
candour. If Mr. Terhune were talking about 
the unknown author of Beowulf, he could 
hardly show less understanding of his subject's 
character. One wonders why on earth he picked 
FitzGerald rather than Flecknoe or Flatman or 
Flodoard—unless it be that, hearing of all this 
unmined ore in Trinity Library, he rushed, in 
a brave pioneering spirit, to stake a claim. Poor 
FitzGerald! Already Thomas Wright’s Life of 
him could claim to be the worst book of its sort 
in the language. And now this painstaking pro- 
duction is likely to stand for years in the way of 
amy adequate biography. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 
The Spirit of Chinese igre ig By FunG 
Yu-Lan. Translated by E. R. Hughes. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


In the complex reaction which the expression 
of the Chinese genius, in thought, in literature or 
in art, evokes, I can detect three strands: “first, 
delight—here is something rare and lovely; 
secondly, curiosity—here is something really 
different; I must try to know more of it; thirdly, 
exasperation—the loveliness and the difference ar 


elusive; try to grasp them and they elude your — 


clutch; try to pursue them and they vanish alto- 
gether er, worse, dwindle into the commonplace, 
so that you are left with an impression of some- 
thing curiously different and lovely _ which 
evaporates like the fragrance of a flower, if you 
try to continue to smell it. This impression of 
something differerit, rare and first-rate is ex- 
tremely intriguing, and compared with Indian 
philosophy, whose extravagant pretentiousness 
evokes little desire for further acquaintance, makes 
one anxious to learn more. 

Those who share any part of these feelings 
will do well to read The Spirit of Chinese 
Philosophy, which throws into high relief the 
qualities at which I have glanced, the rareness and 
the difference, while at the same time évoking the 
same sensations of pleasure in the first-rate and 
of exasperation because its essence eludes you. 
The book is one of four in which Fung Yu-Lan 
has during the last two decades developed his own 
philosophy. His treatment here is, however, his- 
torical since ‘in this book he seeks to present his 
philosophy as a continuation and development 
of the main philosophical tradition of China. 
The book, therefore, is primarily concerned to 
present a sketch of that tradition. The sketch is 
preceded by a summary of Fung Yu-Lan’s general 
philosophy, as expounded in his other books and, 
more particularly, in his ethical work published in 
1943. (The present work, by the way, is pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and China.) 

The essence of Fung Lu-Yan’s philosophy lies 
in a distinction between the natural and the 
artificial in the sense of the created life. The 
natural life falls into two parts; there is the life 
of unreasoning instinct and desire, man aware 
only of himself, and there is also the life of 
egoistic utilitarianism, man aware of other men 
and seeking to profit himself at their expense. 
The created life also falls into two parts; man 
aware of society, that is to say, of the greater 
human whole of which he is a part and sensible 
of obligation towards it, the ethical life; and man 
aware of the universe, the Great Whole, and seek- 
ing to transcend the human ina life of identifi- 
cation with the whole, which is beyond joy and 
sorrow. The function of philosophy is to raise 
man from the first pair of these four lives to the 


second. This scheme is presented as a 
development of the traditional philosophy 
of China and, more particularly, of the 


thought of the Ju philosophers, Confucius and 
Mencius. There are two points about this 
philosophy which seem worth emphasising. First, 
to the modern reader it is extremely exasperating; 
constantly you think yourself on the brink of 
revelation only to find yourself bogged in a mess 
of words. Take this, for example, a typical utter- 
ance from the Lao Tze Book: 

Taking the entity of the Tao within, it is a fine 
essence, and this essence is very true, and within 
this truth is reality. 

At other times one’s mind is bogged in the kind 
of statement that makes metaphysics a stumbling 
block to so.many moderns, as, for example, “ they 
built their system on the principle of the per- 
manence of non-being and being, and centred it 
upon the idea of super-oneness.” Reading such 


passages the doubt assails one. whether this 
philosophy is, like so much Indian philosophy, 
no more than a combination of pretentious 
phrases. For my part, I found the doubt resolved 


by a reflection on the second point I would like 
to ‘bring out, the constant parallelism between 
the thought of the Chinese and the great Greek 
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is through di 

sin Chinese philosophy i is through Knowledge 
of the Tao thatthe transition to the 
other world is achieved. Hence, we are told “for 
men in this world hearing-the Tao is the most 
important thing of all.” ‘There is, however, the 
interesting addition, Chinese, but not, I think, 
Greek, that though you can command respect 
whén young and strong without a knowledge of 
the Tao, if after middle-age you are without it, 
then what claim have you for respect? 

Thirdly, the language in’ which the apprehen- 
sion of the Tao is described is that of a mystical 
vision. Once the Tao is understood, “the 
supreme morale bursts into existence entirely 
naturally ”; in other words, you don’t have to try 
to do and be good, you do it and are it-naturally; 
but as in Plato, the vision is only achieved as the 
result of a long preparatory | process of “ accumu- 
lated acts of righteousness.” 

The flavour of Aristotle is scarcely less pro- 
nounced. There is an insistence on what is called 
“ritual,” as .one of the four primary virtues; 
ritual turns out to be the observance of the 
standard of conduct which the righteous man pre- 
scribes. What is that? “The right and proper 

. the delineation of the mean according to 
the circumstances.” The apparent circularity is 


-no less Aristotelian than the insistence on the 


mean. Also Aristotelian is the distinction be- 
tween the man who has wisdom, the fourth of the 
virtues, and the possessor of the other three only; 
the wise man does righteous acts because, in the 
light of his other-worldly vision, he knows that 
they are righteous and ought to be done. Others 
act righteously when they do so because they 
have been taught; in other words, they blindly 
toe the line of good conduct because of’ their 
conditioning. C. E. M. Joap 


PORTRAIT OF EDITH WHARTON 


Portrait of Edith Wharton. By Percy 
Lussock. Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. 

“ Beautifully done,” we murmur as‘ we turn 
Mr. Lubbock’s elaborate pages, “ charmingly 
written, and yet... .” Perhaps his own habits 
of qualification are infectious, for what he gives 
with one hand, he almost invariably takes back 
with the other; or perhaps we are too much 
prejudiced in favour of the sitter to be able to see 
this portrait with proper detachment. The fact 
remains that if we ask the question “ what 
impression would this book make on anyone who 
had not known Edith Wharton personally ?” 
the answer seems to be: an unsympathetic 
character, efficient, domineering, mondaine, rest- 
less and stuck-up (if that be the right translation 
of collet monté) to the last degree. Of course, that 
was not Mr. Lubbock’s intention ; and in the last 
two chapters he includes references to Mrs. 
Wharton’s charities and to her happy relations 
with younger people which are meant to set the 
balance right. But they don’t. The earlier 
character, supported by a multiplicity of examples, 
is so clearly depicted, that later modifications have 
the effect of those additions to Holy Writ which 
scholars reject as the work of a pious continuator. 
Not that anything in the earlier chapters is untrue. 
Undoubtedly Edith Wharton was efficient, could 
be stuck-up, had an exaggerated respect for official 
values, and fidgeted about with ash trays and 
little tables in an exasperating manner. But 


pre. ll which irradiates, with a 
- warmth, the 






somehow these things shouldn’t have been made 


time Mr. Lubbock 
Henry James we feel that loving 
similar 

crystalline prose of M. Valery 
whenever he mentions Mallarmé. In this book 
there is. a similar rise in temperature when we 
come to the long quotation from Charles du Bos. 
Mr. Lubbock has tried very hard to write fairly 
and affectionately about Edith Wharton, but as 
luck would have it, the slights and irritations have 
remained vivid in his mind, whereas the 
generosities have had to be remembered with a 
conscious effort. 

This portrait, I suppose, is intended for 
posterity, not for Edith Wharton’s friends ; and 
it may be objected that Mr. Lubbock was bound 
to attempt a balanced likeness, irrespective of of p 


whether it was sympathetic or not. But without colou 
some kind of warmth, either of love or hate, mean 
biography ceases to be alive ; and life alone gives In a 
unity to the discrepancies of which every character aim, 
is composed. It is really impossible to believe nor | 
that the polished American duchess of Mr. centu 
Lubbock’s biography could have written Summer : bold} 
and she didn’t. It was written by a human being ignor 
altogether warmer and richer. This leaves us he wi 
with the difficulty of explaining why many people Ii leade: 
who knew her slightly, and a few, even, who saw “alm 
_ her frequently, thought of Edith Wharton as cold, and « 
hard and grand. “ Shyness” is a word which havin 
occurs frequently in Mr. Lublock’s pages (and set 
God knows we are glad to find a shy American, rem 


in return for all the shy Englishmen whom we . ry 
have so disastrously sent to America) ; but it is of 












not precisely the right word; nor is its near woos 
- relation “ pride.” Rather it is true to say that a 
Edith Wharton, for reasons which a psychologist gies 
could easily explain, made an exaggerated dis- tind 
tinction between those who were “ of the family ” * Dee 
and the rest of the world outside. Within the i ;...., 
family she laughed, told scandalous stories, read tive 5 
poetry and talked about the art of writing. She HM a 4p, 
felt safe. Outside she put on all the formidable Hi pny.) 
armour which Mr. Lubbock repeatedly describes. BR one 
She had been brought up in the society of old (Mam 
New York, beleaguered by the vulgar, irrepres- TR remai 
sible forces of new millionairdom ; she had worn Hi x. 1. 
that suit of armour all her life, and it fitted her like HR ceems 


a glove. .No wonder that those who knew her 
slightly could not iznagine her without it. How 
one penetrated these defences and became of the 
family is a question I cannot answer: at any 
rate, like the Garter, there was no damn merit 
about it, nor snobbishness neither. The idea 
that it consisted solely of a few polite in- 
tellectuals is quite false. Suddenly she felt safe 
with you, and there you were, on the other side 
of the wall. A few hours before, and the slightest 
inflection would produce a glassy stare of dis- 
approval; once inside, extraordinary toleranc 
took its place. If this book gives the impression 
that staying with Mrs. Wharton was an ordeal, | 
can only record that at least one of her guests 
kicked over the little tables, showed signs of 
active impatience on going round the gardei, 
preferred to eat his meals indoors and even (I 
blush to remember) complained about the wine: 
and did not, apparently, fall from grace. 

Mr. Lubbock has tried to see her both from 
the inside and the outside at once. Far from 
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giving what is called a rounded portrait, the result ie! dem 
is a trifle insubstantial. He has been too con-(™p'ustral 
scientious in recording feelings, and too fastidi- Africa. 
ously shy of facts. We are not even told whet athe, 
Edith Wharton was born ; and posterity, whic... 
has grosser appetites than some distinguishelMRi, .i¢,. 
writers suppose, will be hungry for informatioageocray 


which is withheld, not only facts about het 
marriage, but about her intellectual interests an 
her friends. Facts and dates, of course, woul 
not be easily assimilated into Mr. Lubbock’s styl¢ 
They would break the Jamesian web of allusion, 
hesitation and periphrasis. This is 2 beautifi 
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expect. French? You are impolite. Italian? 
ow are a “miserable little Wop,” belonging to 


a toned ee Ce You will be sur- 
prised to learn that from Colonna to Mara- 
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hands of reliably reactionary officials brought in 
from outside. 


Are you one of the “international planners, 
liberal j 
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before, an. urban proletariat, and to ring round the 

principle cities with a girdle of slums. . . 

In other words, you, and the rest of the civilised 
world, acclaimed the escape of a million and a 
to Greece after the most 
appalling pre-Hitlerian massacre of the 2oth 
century, the sack of Smyrna by the Turks. 

You that you don’t care so much about 
this case, and you’d rather know how 
gvith the antiquities? 
or instance? This is the opening ef 
a paragraph of nearly twenty-nine lines : 

. . - Epidaurus, where in classical times the great 

shrine of Aesculapius combined for the Hellenic 


; 


Harrogate. To-day there remain See ese Greek 
theatre in existence, as ect, as functional and 
as unromantic as a i gasometer, the 
foundations of several smart temples and luxury 
Did you say stop? Voguey? If there are only 
five more lines about Epidaurus, what’s the rest 
of the paragraph about? Well, partly about a 
rather unexciting medieval legend, and partly 
about three small Byzantine churches—you were 
warned—the largest of which was too dark for 
imtensive study. You'd like to know what he says 
about the Acropolis, then, for God’s sake? He’s 
very good about the Propylaea. He says it 
“remains the most impressive entrance with 
which any man-made structure has even been 
provided.” And he’s extremely stimulating abott 
Bassae, Kifissia, Ali Pasha of Jannina, Karytaina, 
the Frankish princes, the art nouveau quality of 
late Minoan, and the nastiness of the ancient 
Spartans. What does he think of Sparta? 
Fortunately, by way of compensation for the 
more than usually disappointing aspect of the 
modern town, one is here quite free from that 
sense of guilt which the presence in the neigh- 
bourhoed of antique remains that one has no in- 
tention of visiting usually induces. 
Sir James Frazer says it’s charming? And that 
of all Greek cities, Sparta enjoys the most beauti- 
ful situation? Possibly. Mr. Lancaster calls the 
ancient Spartans “a race of warped and sadistic 
scoutmasters.” Is that better? Good. Has Mr. 
Lancaster a style? Yes, very early Robert Byron, 
but with non-stop sentences. Does he display 
moments of imaginative insight? Can he evoke 























i to turn intellectuals, and New Statesman readers eaguty? Almost. At Daphni, at Mycenae, and 
as many stones as they have room for, and it generally?” You will be mortified to hear that once when he came upon a row of empty chairs 
it sections of this author’s public may be You rejoiced, in 1922, at an incident which was— outside a cliff-café above the bay of Salamis, with 
i a shock. These, as best I to saddle the (Greck) state with a burden of un- am old gramophone playing a Turkish air into a 
may, I propose to warn. employment, to create what had never existed lemon sunset. 
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LOGICAL ESSAY & A COM. 
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Eric Partridge 


This book comprises an 
essay on the various asy ects 
of the “ Bawdy ” in Shake- 
speare and a full glossary 
citing significant passages 
and appending where neces- 
sary definitions and explan- 
ations. Eric Partridge is the 
author of “‘ A Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconveritional 
English” and numernuz 
other books on language. 
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You want to get back to Athens, you say?- The 
Theseion? He explains that it was built within a 
few years of the Parthenon, and that it is the best- 


preserved Greek temple of its date anywhere, but - 
and calls it “supremely 


he spells it “Theseon,” 
uninteresting.” -Compared to the Parthenon, 
“ devastatingly boring.” To tell you the truth, I 
think there’s something in what he—what? You 
say that surely he can’t find much wrong with the 
temple of Nike Aptegos, anyway? ‘The most 
flawiess of small Ionic buildings? Or with the 
Erechtheion, and its six caryatides, the finest in the 
world? You insist that these almost faceless 


female statues are like six Demeters, timeléss in - 


majesty? Well, here is Mr. Lancaster on the 
temple of Nike. And then let’s finish this off in 
straight dialogue: 
Supremely elegant and in perfect taste .. « 

nevertheless . . . a faint air of Buzzards. 

“ Buszards? ” 

“Buzzards. With a capital. And don’t shout 
1t'me, Listen to the Erechtheion. 

. these elegant flower-maidens simper as un- 
concernedly as if they had never been called upon 
to balance two and a half tons of Pentelic marble 
on their pretty little heads.” 

“ Simper? Pretty little heads?” 
“Simper. Pretty little heads.” 


Brian Howarp 


NEW NOVELS 


The Dark Daughters. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 


A Second Griselda. 
Wingate. 8s. 6d 


Romelle. By W. R. BuRNEIT. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Do I Wake or Sleep? By Isaset BOLrTon. 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The first three books on this week’s list are 
respectively Welsh, French and American, but 
all three have in common that they tell the story 
(from the point of view of Society) of an amoral 
man, There is the Welsh religious hypocrite of 
Dark Daughters, who makes his fortune from 
brothels. There is the cultivated French opium 
trafficker. There is the American gangster. 

How Celtic is the Welsh book, with its dark 
diabolism and its eerie, maniacal household 
locked away in deep snow. In fascination by 
horror, that enjoyable emotion, this work does 
remarkably well. And there is an original flavour 


By Ruys Davies. 


By Ciara MALRAUX. 


‘died of broken hearts. 


poe Ade in the poate of some brothels, and 
these brothels soon made him into a rich man. 

Well, the long and the short of it was that he 
killed both wife and mistress with his Turk- 
like tyranny and all his miserly tricks. They both 
And then ... he was 
left alone with his three daughters. . . 

All three of them, spinsters of vitriolic tem- 
per, and all deeply corroded by the years of hatred 
and oppression at home, rose up like adders from 
the grass, rounded upon their father and todk 
over command. From then onwards Mansell is 
hounded by his daughters to his grave. He locks 
himself in the turret to avoid ever seeing 
and emerges only at dead of night, with lamp held 
aloft, to descend into the cellars and visit his 
grim “secret”—the magnificent coffin he keeps 
down there in readiness. What a film all this 
would make! Especially after the snow has 
descended upon the ill-omened house, which it 
does halfway through the book. The macabre 
quality of the snowy landscape is magnificently 
described, as it shines under the moon in “ spec- 
tral caverns static in a strange blue-white lustre.” 
And within doors the daughters are all in terrific 
form. This is—not a study in hatred, for it 
is not a realistic book—but a revel in hatred, of 
the kind where the protagonists run mad in silver 
brocade, and where sometimes “ the flesh of their 
faces seems burned away and their heads are 
living skulls.” Laura (a fourth daughter who has 
escaped to the stage) brings her suitor down for 
a visit, and we soon find him retiring to the 
bathroom to take cocaine—and who shall blame 


them, 
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him? A rich tale this, told with a thunderous 
gusto and a flourish unimaginable. 

How French, in contrast, is.Clara Malraux’; 
intellectual eye surgeon, Roger Perrouin, who 

in such good work making love and smoking 
selling opium without any fuss whatever— 
he is put into gaol, and even then he re. 
mains perfectly philosophical. It is told in the 
form of a di: The writer is a young girl, 
the mistress of errouin, living with her respect. 
able family in French Indo-China. It is a read- 
able, tolerably sophisticated book, filled with en. 
joyable highbrow discussions about art, life and 
love between the vatious copulations, and be. 
tween the to-ing and fro-ing of the police and 
lawyers. The heroine is a brainy, sexy, ego- 
centric child and understands nothing about 
people, until the sudden rude awakening when 
she discovers, from reading a newspaper one day, 
what manner of man her lover is. After this she 
rapidly grows up. The charm of the book was 
a little marred for me by the narrator’s wise voice 
and her Thought Beautiful, but admittedly it all 
helped build up the girl’s. character. And she 
was, one must admit, a girl of stupendous strength 
of mind, loyalty, and S.A., and a blue-stocking 
into the bargain. A trial to have a girl like her 
in the family all the same though. 

Romelle is a gangster adventure story, which 
I heartily enjoyed. It is vivid, dry and exciting, 
and without any hint of pretentiousness or arti- 
ness to be age anywhere to mar its pure and 
classical pa; 

In Do iT “Wake or Sleep? we have a book of a 
totally different kind again. This very cleve 
American writer, Miss Isabel Bolton, has de- 
scribed New York (the New York of chic res- 
taurants and literary cocktail parties) much in the 
tradition of Virginia Woolf, and with more than 
a hint of Henry James. Edmund Wilson ha 
highly praised this novel, as one sees from the 
quote on the jacket. 

The whole thing takes place in twenty-four 
hours, in 1939, through the stream of -conscious- 
ness of the narrator, Millicent. There are only 
three characters, Millicent, Bridget and Percy— 
although there are some background figures at 
the cocktail party and elsewhere. Percy love 
Bridget, whilst Millicent contemplates marrying 
Percy herself. As they sit devouring crépes 
Suzettes, lobster Thermidor and Persian Melon, 
washing it all down with Vouvray—or.else gulp- 
ing “ Quickies,” Dry Martinis and Old Fashioned 
at the cocktail party, the drama of Bridget’s highly 
coloured life is subtly laid bare, and also the 
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Recently Published 12s. 6d. | 
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New Times 


authoritative Soviet commen- 
tary on foreign affairs publishes on 
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Russian Revolution 
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work and other forms of 


Postal Tuition for the new 
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5 CIAL 


This Diploma i is open to matriculated 
students aged 20 and over who satisfy 
the University as to their experience 
of, or training in, social work. 
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tion for all engaged in youth service, 
industrial and moral welfare, probation 
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Presents for 


postal Course prepared especially for 
the examination for this Diploma, and 
on the same lines as the very popular 
Wolsey Hall Course for the Diploma in 
Public Administration. Tuition fees are 
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The dream of an ideal community of men and 
te Oe ene sharing their 
0 ee. err egalitarian 
prmula, “ each according to his ability, 
each according to his needs,” has haunted the 
ninds of social reformers for centuries. 
to turn the 


ses is formidable enough to have caused most 


ighboutes thus raising the level of Arab farming 
nd providing a basis for Jewish-Arab friendship 
hich is in sharp contrast with the bitter conflict 
at arises elsewhere in Palestine. They have 
ovided homes and a new life for many Jewish 
J oes, Se Seen © eee eee 
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tion to the_ever-recurring myth that the Jew is 
incapable of “honest manual work.” 
they have 

internal 


Pp vileged 
class or an and which really applies 
“to each according to his needs” in a practical 
manner. hg gg ermeligg er se co 

but oe greg justifies them 


that arises is why 
succeeded where so 
many others have failed in the past. A study of 
_ communities have 
reasons—lack of 
in poor equipment 
and the absence of 
of merely living 
The Jewish communities 
these pitfalls ; they always 

started with adequate funds for their initial needs, 


which Jews could live an 

of that existence 
which has marked 
ies of segregation in 


For those interested in the problems of com- 
munal organisation this is an important record 
of practical i For the general reader 
it provides a useful antidote to the hostility aroused 
by newspaper propaganda which has too often 
tried to identify all Palestine Jews with the 
terrorist gangs and their unconstructive policy. 

GeorGe Woopcock 


A LONG WALK WITH JEANS 


The Growth of Physical Science. By Sm 
James JeANs, O.M. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 


This is the last book written by the late Sir 
James Jeans, and to those whose imaginations 
have been quickened by his previous writings to 
look into the atom and out to the immensities of 
the universe without vertigo it may seem at first 
glance a curiously uninspiring affair. In a 
prefatory reference to other scientific histories he 
Says : 

I have felt no — (nor competence) to add 
to their number, but have thought I might usefully 
try to describe the main lines of advance of physical 
science, including astronomy and mathematics . . . 
in a non-technical Nechnical enough to be understood 
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by readers who have no scientific attainments or 
knowledge 


To go all the way from Thales to Eddington and 
make some sense of the journey is no small under- 
taking. With a variety of vehicles at his disposal 
to shorten it and provide more spectacular views, 
Jeans preferred to go on foot. The book’s 
pedestrian method seems the deliberate choice of 
an old man who was minded to take a last long 
walk over the familiar country of his life’s work 
before leaving it. He starts at the beginning and 
goes at his own pace to the end; he will not be 
hurried ; and he is just as interested in the early 
stages, when men knew almost nothing about the 
stuff of the material world or how it moves and 
changes, as in the crowded last lap, where they 
know so much and are driven to such desperate 
mathematical feats to account for what the; have 
observed. Those who assume that nothing much 
happened before Newton will note that Jeans 
takes half his book to reach him, and has more to 
say, for example, about the than 
about Planck. At each significant turn of the 
road we are briefly introduced to those who were 
most curious about the way of their physical 
world. The unprofessional reader will be 
unaware of the nicety of the detail which Jeans 
inserts at each stage; the professional will pay 
him the compliment of stopping to think quite 
hard and quite often. 

If one falls into step with Jeans this long walk 
will for most of its way be very rewarding. The 
danger in unravelling thus so complex a story is 
that it may be difficult to keep the vital connec- 
tions clear and te throw into sufficient relicf the 
great succession of basic theory, experiment and 
profound generalisation which tower along the 
route. It is only at the end, in his summary of 
the advances made in 1887-1946, that Jeans 
seems to get short of wind. Einstein, Planck, 
Thomson, Rutherford, Bohr, Eddington appear 
almost simultaneously; relativity, quantum 
theory and wave mechanics crowd in for explana- 
tion ; and the non-technical reader ends his walk 
at a crowded reception of giants on today’s 
frontier of physical science. If he stays the course 
to the end he may emerge as short of com- 
prehension of its final stage as his mentor is of 
wind. Nevertheless his long walk will have 
powerfully stretched his mind. He will not 
forget the follies, fantasies and frustrations, the 
dead ends, lucky flukes and stubbornness of 
error, which with blind patient effort and the 
strong strokes of genius make up the growth of 
physical science. BARRINGTON GATES 
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Friends overseas appreciate your kind 
thoughts if you remember to cable on 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 925 
Set by Thomas Smallibones 
The headmaster of a progressive school is leaving: 


The usual prizes are offered for the closing 150 words 
of his last rad to his Sect 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 922 
Set by Naomi Lewis 
Prizes are offered for the most telling reply to one 
of the following: Lucasta (On Going to the Wars) 
to Lovelace; Cynara to Ernest Dowson; Friar 
Lawrence to Friar Browning. The answer should 
be in not more than 16 lines, retaining the original 
verse form. 
Report by Naomi Lewis 
The love poem and the hate poem—how difficult 
it is to know which is which. The most pregnant of 


“The New Statesman and Nation, November 15, 194 
among Arthur Osborne, Petty Officer, Kenneth TO R.L., ON HIS GOING TO THE WARRE: 
Chester, J.C.S. - Protest not (sweet) that I deride 
TO COLONEL LOVELACE, AT THE WARRES, Thy soule’s Nobilitie, 

FROM ys ee Though uncased steel, and martial pride 

How soon, Love, will these Warres be done mas - 

That keepe us two apart ? Goe, pulse thy heart with new affrays 
Thy Battles in the Field once won, And seek a sterner fame, 

Lay siege unto my Heart. Spurn Lovers’ nights, let Soldiers’ days 
No Nunnerie my virgin breast Eclipse Lucasta’s name. 

But Fortresse unassail’d. But this Inconstancy is such 
Canst thou its seeming Frailtie test, | naflenqaempe. Sota 

Where other men have fail’d? Since you love Honour (deare) so much 
Think not of Manliness the reins I love my Lovelace lesse. 

In wooing mee to yield ; 

Blood runs as redly in my veins 
As on the Battlefield. 

Then shalt thou double Honour win 
If me thou dost subdue. 

In thee the Conquerour shall be twin : 


= 
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FRIAR LAWRENCE TO FRIAR BROWNING 
I may be a country bumpkin, 
Earthy of the earth we tread on, 
But it’s my kind grow the pumpkin 


BERRS oS 
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literary silences belongs to Cynara. The replies 
ranged from cynical to devoted-grieving, but the 


right one has still to be made. 


A sort of Elizabeth 


Siddal she may have been, but not, as some com- 
petitors made her, a hard-boiled charmer whom 
Dowson would never have dared to address in his 


fashion. 


“I have been faithful to you, Dowson, in 


your fashion ” (F. Auerbach) is as neat a reply as any. 
But if Dowson was, on the whole, left in possession 
of the field, Lovelace was thoroughly routed by the 
wit and chivalry of more than a hundred competitors. 
Would thou hadst in this nunnery heard 


The comment on thy flight ! 


wrote Douglas Hawson. I quote some of the gracefully 


stinging conclusions. 
Love heeds the wild and broken cry, 


Not the well-turned conceit ; 
I could have loved thee more, had thy 
Professions been less neat. 
L.E.J. 
Since now I know the hidden door 
To thy true happiness, 
I'll honour thee, my Dear, much more, 
And love thee somewhat less. 
T. F. BRENCHLEY 
A laggard in the lists of love 
No hero he in wars, 
And who shall false to Venus prove 
Is traitor eke to Mars. 
Horace B. SAMUEL 


Soldier—and Lover, too. 
Mary Drewery 


TO R.L., LEAVING FOR THE WARS. 
Sweet, thine unkindness I forgive, 

And that polygamy 
That bids thee with thine Honour live, 

And with Bellona lie. 


Go fo:th to win, by force of arms 
And faith incarnadined, 

A mistress and a foe, whose charms 
More please thy martial mind. 

And when, in triumph from the chase, 
Thy love in chains is led, 

Thou’lt carry, with a bold embrace, 
Thy wars into thy bed. 


ARTHUR OSBORNE 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
to any address in the world. 
Yearly, 32s. 6d. ; Six months, 16s. 3d. ; Three 
months, 8s. 6d. 
By Air to any country in Eurore, £3 yearly. 
Canada and U.S.A., Air Edition £3 15s. 
($15), yearly; Six months, £2 ($8) 
Surface Edition, $7 Yearly; Six months, a 50. 


Subscriptions may be remitted to BRITISH — 
INC., 150 East 35th Street, N.Y.16, N 
To cther countries by special euintinn. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


That the saintly paunch is fed on 
Though the truth may here be hinted 
Sotto voce in conclusion, 
That the things I’ve never stinted 
Are the very things that you shun. 


Well, tastes differ. I’m a gay man 
But don’t curse me in the cloister 
If profanely as a layman 
I occasionally roister. 
Other sins may be more lasting 
And may breed in you a canker. 
And what is the use of fasting 
If it only cauce; rancour ? 
KENNETH CHESTER 


CYNARA TO ERNEST DOWSON 


] 


The years, ah! fifty years have seen thine ardo 
freeze, 

Thy shadow paie, Ernest! 
and chaste, 

Cold-shoulder thee from ail the new anthologies, 

For they are desiccate and sick of purple passion; 

And we awake and find the land is waste: 
I have been useful to thee, Ernest! while in fashi 


The young men, gi 


They have forgot much, Ernest! scattered to ti 
wind 

Rhyme and the flowers of song, the torments and! 
rages; 

And lilies fade, and lips to-day are unrefined, 

And men are desiccate and sick of purple passion; 
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1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
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And falls the shadow on dust and dry salvagsi 
I have been useful to thee, Ernest! while in fashi 


Good entries came also from D.S.P., 
R. S. Jaffray. 


Drewery, the remaining four guineas to 








A prize of two guineas goes to Mary yb 


be divided a 


» Id. 
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Short 
Story 


Writing 


Shert story writing is the ideal 
hobby. All types of story. are 
wanted, and the work of the 
unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. 


Learn the essential technique 
by post—the Regent way. Ina 
fascinating course you are shown 
how to get plots, how to construct 
them, how to write dialogue, and 
how and where to sell MSS. 


Send toJay to The Regent 





Imported Cigars . 


The foremost brand 


Guaranteed by the 
Government of Jamaica 
Ask your cigar merchant for vALENTA, 
not just ‘Jamaican’ 
In three popular sizes. Per box of 25 :— 
NEFINA 75/- DOUSITA 83/3 CORONA 97/9 





Institute (Dept A/ror), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
for a free copy of “How to Succeed 
as a Writer.” 

Write for your copy of this in- 
teresting book et NOW. There is 
no od igation. 











Keep in touch with the Continent in 
spite of the present restrictions 
ALL FRENCH AND 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
are available. 
Subscriptions and Catalogue from 
ANGLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS 
25, VILLIERS ST., LONOON, W.C.2 

















THE DEAF 
ARE SO Lonely 


From childhood to old age, 
deafness means a lifetime of 
isolation and handicap. To 
lighten this burden, is the aim 
of the National Institute for 
the Deaf. Please send a gift 
to the Honorary Treasurer. 


A PRESENT FOR THE DEAF 


Let us send your deaf friends “ The Silent 
World” an illustrated monthly magazine 
— bright, informative and designed for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Annual sub- 
scription 8]- post free. Specimen on request. 


Nationa! IUnstitute 
for the Deaf 


PRESIDENT : THE DUKE OF MONTROSB 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Company Meeting 


HARRISONS & CROSFIE 
LTD. 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


Mr. H. Eric Miller at the Annual Met 
reviewed the Tea and Rubber Plantu 
industries and illustrated the  gratil 
progress of Harrisons and Crosfield 
brief summaries of the present positiot 
the East. “The economic recovery 
Malaya,” he said, “has been rapid be 
expectation due to the common sense é 
prise and adaptability shown by busil 
men of all races in circumstances 
have put those qualities to the test.” 

Of the business as a whole he said: “ 
greater part of the profits we earn ar 
direct result of our initiative and enten 
as merchants. We have developed an el 
sive general trading business all ovef 
worid performing a valuable function 
British manufacturers who are there! 
abled to concentrate on their own prob 
of production knowing that their 4 
effort in overseas markets is in the b 
of specialists.’’ 

The Vice-Chairman, 
outlined the Company’s operat 
Canada which he had recently i 
Originally confined to tea and 5 
Canadian business now covers the ‘il 
and distribution of raw materials for it 
try including the paint, textile, rv’ 
paper and tanning trades, feeding oili 
agriculture, and other lines. 


Mr. \H. 0. 





The Report was adopted and a 
Dividend of 20 per cent (making 25 pet 
for the year) on the Deferred Ori 

Stock was approved. 
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ef Finsbury. 
on 
Librarian 
accordance with 
Conditions of Ser- 
by annual incre- 
Soke a ees set ai 

a. 
a eg eg me Re go 
didates must have good Public Library exp. 
SS ee es Say eee 
tion. Applics , stating age, exp. quatifics., 
and accompanied by of 3 recent testi- 
monials, to be received by Nov. 29. Successful 
got A 
and contribute to ‘s Superannuation 
Fund. John E. Fishwick, Town Clerk, Fins- 
Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 
L London business group wishes to 
establish contact with industrial psycholo- 
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beck 4901. 
EAL 
Riz 


Age about 30. oe 
Leadenhall St. E.C.3. 
NNCED maker of high quality lamp 
required. Tep wages. Tel. WEL- 


Country Home and salary offered 
ing housekeeper modernised 


Welsh Hill farm, very rural. Able take charge 
bachelor owner’s i 


li 


absence; suit edu- 
if not afraid of work. Box - 
ARIES, ‘ Bookkprs., 





Fine’s Agency, 95a, 
Praed St. W. PAD. 1123 (8 lines). 
Wanted 
ONDON > literary and tech- 
nical cxp., reqs. pt.-time or occasional 
work. Box 9857. K : 
W , interesting part-time employ- 
ment woman 45, ¢x-personnel 
officer, welfare, organis- 
ing in Box 


services, 


East, literary 
search. Write BM/Bourpe, 


re- 


Londen, W.C.3. 











’ publishing firm secks capital. Inter- 
pregramme. Good return on invest- 


journalist of well-known, 
spores friend of and invites 
/ him and small 
family to wok and settle in cither 
. Pu Films, ete., Lit. 
a nme Box 9331 
» 10 
PIS Gate, 
(CHRISTMAS /New Yew: You are wel- 
come to join party, 
. Tt 


and German taught by qualificd 
teacher. S. Herling, Ph.D., 7 Brondesbury 


N.W 
oune Parisienne teaches French. Results 
guaranteed 


. Box 8903. : 
HEL — = = Aiaate without ~ 
pleting s y sending a parce 
from Dominions. Féc 30s. you can send 3 


to any address on Continent, incl. x 

and French Zones of Germany 

Write: British Overseas Supply Co., Ltd., 3 
side, Oxford 


. One year’s su 
. Saturday Ev. Post. sos.; Li 
jon), 40s.; Coronet, rss. For 
magazines send s.a.c. to Willen 
Ltd. ( + 39), 120 St. George’s Rd, E.10. 
’ = en . R. a cane Lad., 
14/15 St. 's cet, , are 
anxious second-hand Cambridge 
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ea. — 2s. for 6 samples. Dis- 
counts—seli them your funds. All to 
work for gence. Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd. 
7 4. 
BLOUSECRAFT, Lid., 15 Hereford Rd. 
W.2, specialise in well-cut tailored Ses 
from new material men’s shirts. : 
EMONIC 
sent for 5s. 6d. (no further ). De- 
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PLAYS wanted by Eureka Sea . 
by og 20 Buckingham St. W.C:2. No read- 
ec. 
(ARAPHOLOGICAL Expert, scientifically 
“J trained with wide experience, gives advice 


wae. cic all made hand 
W: *s Modern ts, 39 Heath St. Hamp- 


Spa methods. Fasting treatments. All dicts a 
speciality. Colonic lavage. Massage. Lovely 
gardens. Sec., Sandy, Begs. Blunham 256. 
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win- 


London. 
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Hall, Holmbrook, Gate- 


way Eskdale, Wasdale, nr. Seascale, 18-hole 


cour from sgns. 
AY.—Bute Court Hotel. Manage- 
ment who wke pride in comfort and wel- 
fare of their visitors. An hetel ideally situated 
t on level overlooking sea with mod. 


amenities, 


Terms from 4 evs 


cent. htg., 


8 and billiard rooms. 
el. 3775. 


ATHLEEN Batten has left Crowhurst Park 
-\Hotel and has twken Oid Plaw Hatch, 
Sharpthorne, nr. East Grinstead. Terms from 


6gns. Tel. Shar 
YE Valley and Ro 


17. 
yal Forest of Dean. 


Poolway Guest House, Coleford, Glos. 
Small Elizabethen Manor. All modern com- 


@ Cross. 


forts. Illustrated Brochure. " 

SUSSEX. 

‘Crowhurst Park Hotel 
heating. Hi 


Central 
a 


itmosphere. Rou 
7gns. ‘Phone Batic 


ti hours f 


325. 


UDLEIGH Salterton, 
Hotel. Spend some care-free months in 
i hotel-de-luxe facing south and sea. 


this 
Cent. bh 
contain 


. all rooms. 
suite. Tel. 505. 


PV ESTON-Super-Mare. 
Super comfort, exceptional amenities and 
a site just above sea ensure the ideal for win- 
ter visits. Most rooms, double & single, private 
Own farm. Fully lic. Tel. 290. 


bathrins. 


TFIELD Hotel, Sidmouth, §. 
Special Winter terms, so luxuriate in per- 
comfort for which 


fect 


Tom 


Blucberry 


and County Club. 
ome produce, nformal 
shooting; 


tiding. From 


Vi-spring beds. 


Downs 


Seif- 


Royal Pier Hotel. 


this 


hotel 


Devon. 


has 


long been noted. Superb sit. Every mod. 


*enate 
- . 


amenity. 


Hotel, 


fishing, tennis 
f Paddingt 


rom 


Fully licensed. 


K’ngham, Ox 


A.A 
terms extended visits. Tel. 903/4. 

TCHE -, country his, 
Haines, Eversden, Cambs 
LORIOUS Cotswolds. 


Write 


Langston Arms 
Oxon, mod. comfort; 
3 Splendid centre on main line 
on. Tel. Kingham 209, 


VENEZ passer vos vacances 4 Golden Acres, 


Elstead, 


Surrey. 


cub. Central heating, h. & c. in ell 
f, riding, en-tout-cas tennis court. Lovely 
walks. Excellent French cooking. Restaurant 
Mm to non-residents. Special terms for win- 


ter residents. Ph. Elstead 3146. 


Anglo-French country 


ONG weck-ends and late holidays at Lock- 
ner Farm guest house. Chil 
ford, Surrey, one hour from Waterloo, riding 


stables attached. T 
HURLESTONE 
Devon. A.A 


sea in delightful extensive grou 

room incl. 120 bedrooms furnished for perfect 
Cent. htg. Billiards, Squash, Bad- 
minton, Tennis, Golf, Riding. Fully lic. Write 


comfort. 


winter terms / spec. 


Xmas prog 


Guild- 


nds, 


eh me Guildford 619871. 
otel, Thurlestone, S. 
****, RAC, Overiooks 


Every 


. Tel. 82/84. 


W AYFARER’S Restaurant and Cafe Contia- 
ental, 20 Granville Pl., Orchard St., W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125, Open goon till 10 p.m. 


Lunches. 


Teas. Dinners 


No. hou 


se chges. 


Exce!. Continental cuisine and Patisseries from 
own bakery. Tables bookable for dinners. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. 6d. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. ts. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
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